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€ditorial 


Our SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The Association has always been fortunate in its secretary- 
treasurers, a double office which it requires no small measure of 
sacrificial devotion to fill. The growth in membership and the 
secure financial standing of the Association depend upon all of 
us in general, upon the state vice-presidents more in particular, 
upon the executive committee especially, but most of all and all 
the time upon the secretary-treasurer. 

The Association has generally rewarded with the honor of the 
presidency those who have faithfully served as secretary. Per- 
haps to escape this certain fate, our secretary, Professor R. H. 
Tanner, has resigned from his office and left the field of our 
Association to accept a professorship in New York University, 
entering upon his new duties in September, at which time he 
will have completed his third year of service. During this time 
the Association has increased in number of members from 1888 
to 2963, in number of subscribers not members from 247 to 733, 
or an increase from 2135 to 3696, making a gain of 1561. The 
financial statements for the past four years show balances as 
follows: Credit balance of $975.53, deficit of $602.51 (the year 
of the greatly increased cost of the JouRNAL), credit of $204.31, 
credit of $1358.94. 

With such an achievement as this, Professor Tanner retires 
from our service. We have fully appreciated his service, and 
shall deeply miss his loss, not only because of the yeoman work 
which he has done both in his own state and in the whole field 
of our Association, but because, more especially as the annual 
meetings come around, we shall feel that we have lost a valued 
friend and a strong member of the old guard from our midst. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Mar. 17, ’23 Sept. 1, ’22 


Accounts Receivable - 392.55 
Savings Account - 300.00 
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EDITORIAL 3 


A SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS 


It has long been apparent to the classical instructor that some 
central clearing house for the exchange of ideas on matters con- 
nected with the teaching of secondary Latin and Greek should be 
established. It is true that certain states have so organized their 
interests in the way of serving the classics that some more or less 
satisfactory machinery exists for gathering up the ideas of experi- 
enced teachers, preparing and distributing useful material, answer- 
ing questions from young instructors who find themselves in need 
of help, and aiding principals and superintendents who are in 
search of certain information bearing upon the subject of the high 
school Latin course or some kindred point. But such a situation 
is far from being general. There still remains a large amount of 
territory in which comparatively little, if anything, has been done 
in this direction. 

Moreover, the desirability of devising some comprehensive 
plan for reaching all the teachers of the country, and for enrolling 
school men who are deeply concerned with the success or failure 
of Latin in some concerted effort to improve conditions, has been 
greatly increased by the Classical Investigation. This movement 
has aroused wide-spread interest among educators in general and 
among classical teachers in particular. It has stimulated thought 
along lines connected with the teaching of Latin in the schools of 
the country as no other movement has been able to do. Questions 
of fundamental importance to the success of Latin are being dis- 
cussed on every hand. For example, queries as to what objectives 
of the study are really valid and whether these are reasonably 
attainable in the American secondary institution, what kind of 
content furnishes the best medium for achieving the desired end, 
and how this content should be organized and taught in order to 
produce the best results, are no longer matters of academic inter- 
est only. On the other hand, school men and teachers alike are 
expecting answers in terms so concrete and tangible that they will 
afford a practical basis for constructive work in the class-room. 
How can the contribution which the Investigation will make to 
the solution of such problems as lie back of these questions, be 
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brought home in the most effective way? How can it be made to 
reach, in terms that can be understood, those whom it most con- 
cerns? Within a few months the formal Investigation will be 
over. A comprehensive report (probably in two volumes) will be 
prepared by the American Classical League and published by the 
General Education Board. This will, of course, be widely read. 
But one does not need to be a pessimist, but only a student of 
human nature with some experience as a busy teacher in a busy 
world, to know that formal reports are soon forgotten by the 
average person, and to realize that the program of practical help 
in the improvement of Latin conditions which the Investigation 
should leave as the result of its efforts, can only be capitalized to 
its maximum value by being reiterated and broadcasted for a 
period of some years. 

With such considerations as the above in mind, the American 
Classical League will codperate in establishing a Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for a period of two years. The work will be organized and 
directed by Frances Ellis Sabin, formerly Assistant Professor at 
the University of Wisconsin, who will be aided by a committee of 
cooperating teachers and other persons throughout the country 
who by reason of training or experience along certain professional 
lines are eminently capable of furnishing information or advice in 
connection with specific points. The brief and tentative outline 
of the aim and proposed activities which follows, will be supple- 
mented by a detailed article in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE AIM AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIES OF A 
SERVICE BUREAU FOR THE CLASSICAL TEACHER 
I. Aim 
To serve as a clearing house for the exchange of ideas on the 
teaching of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools. 
II. Proposed Activities 


1. Collecting and arranging in a form suitable for purposes 
of inspection and study, such material as may prove of value to 
classical teachers and other persons interested in the subject of 
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Latin and Greek in the secondary schools. This material may 
be roughly classified under the following heads: 

(a) Professional information on such points as these: col- 
lege requirements; state requirements; statistics con- 
cerning Latin and Greek; tests and measurements; 
scientific studies along various lines; courses of study; 
items of professional interest, such as legislation affect- 
ing the classics, movements in secondary education 
which have a significance for the teacher of Latin and 
Greek, etc. 

(b) Articles, pamphlets, and books, non-pedagogical in their 
character, which add to the teacher’s knowledge of the 
subject matter of the secondary Latin and Greek 
courses. 

(c) Methods of teaching and suggestions for class-room 
procedure in general. 

(d) Material equipment, such as books, pictures, slides, 
games, maps, etc. 

(e) Miscellaneous material such as that dealing with 
classical clubs, publicity committee activities, contribu- 
tions from various schools along lines in which both 
pupils and teachers may be interested, etc. 

2: Distributing certain parts of the material listed above in 
such form and to such an extent as may prove feasible. 

3. Conducting a Correspondence Department for an exchange 
of ideas with teachers, principals, pupils, and persons in general 
who are interested in the work of the Bureau; in particular, for 
answering requests from young teachers for advice or specific 
help. 

4. Serving the interests of Latin and Greek in such miscel- 
laneous ways (not included above) as may suggest themselves 
from time to time. 


A CLASSICAL READING LEAGUE 


We are all uneasily conscious of certain work which we ought 
to do, and now and then come to a definite decision to do it — 
sometime. That extra reading, that piece of investigation, that 
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bit of writing, we certainly do mean to do. But when? What 
circumstances or series of events will precipitate action? We all 
are more or less lacking in initiative and need the inspiration or, 
shall we say the prod, of a definite engagement to do a piece of 
work by a given time, a promise to some one to whom we feel 
definitely responsible for the completion of the work, as of pupil 
to teacher, of author to publisher, or even of one friend to another. 

All Latin teachers intend to read more widely in the authors 
whom they are teaching — some more orations of Cicero, with 
excursions into his philosophical essays, those last six books of 
the Aeneid which, to most teachers even of Vergil, are a terra 
incognita calling loudly for exploration. And the more ambitious 
teacher will not stop here. He will want to add yearly new 
authors to his list of more or less intimate acquaintances. But 
he has made no definite engagement with anyone but himself to 
do this work, and he can begin at any time — which too frequently 
means no time at all. And besides, the teacher is always heavily 
enough loaded with daily work to justify his attempting nothing 
beyond this. What he needs, and must have is an actual start 
and then the encouragement and incentive to keep on. 

The Classical Association has considered this important prob- 
lem at its last two annual meetings, with the result that at the 
Columbia meeting a committee was appointed to work toward 
the organization of a Classical Reading League which should 
furnish just the initial incentive to teachers which they need to 
start them on wider reading, give them the necessary suggestions 
as to choice, encourage them by helps of various kinds to con- 
tinue, and hold them to the work by that sense of responsibility 
which comes from having pledged oneself to a course of action. 

The method of promulgating this League has not yet been fully 
worked out. The first steps toward publicity and organization 
are taken in this number of the JouRNAL by means of this edi- 
torial statement and the initial article on the League by the com- 
mittee chairman, Professor A. M. Rovelstad, of Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa. 
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TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By Benyamin W. WELLS 
New York City 


I 


‘The institutional and emotional factors in the decline of the 
Roman empire have been exhibited of late with such persuasive 
learning by Professor Ferrero* that more prosaic factors, the 
blunders in monetary policy, errors in the laying of taxes, abuses 
in the collection of them, with the extraordinary reactions of these 
on the social situation of farmers and artisans, on free labor and 
free movement of men or goods, are in danger of passing unduly 
into the shade. Constitutional and psychological developments 
might account for the collapse of the Roman imperium. Economic 
forces which might have sufficed for the same result elude, in the 
nature of the case, statistical statement. Such evidences as sur- 
vive point to them, however, with cumulative probability. Here 
shall be noted only the more significant changes that can be ob- 
served or reasonably inferred in the courses and volume of inter- 
provincial and foreign trade and travel in the united empire from 
Augustus to Theodosius, a scant four centuries of which the last 
marks only accelerated progress in a disease already past cure. 

Commerce has perhaps never enjoyed so long a period of al- 
most undisturbed development over so wide an area as after Au- 
gustus had won peace for the distraught Roman world. In the 
first century of our era and till nearly the close of the second 
trade prospered even where agriculture did not. The risks of 
doing business were less than they had ever been, the conditions 
were easier. There were now public warehouses for the recep- 
tion and protection of goods awaiting transit at all important 
trading centres and corporations at Rome and elsewhere with re- 
sources adequate to manage wholesale business and transporta- 
tion on quite a large scale. Agents or independent middlemen 
in minor centres now attended to the intermediate stages of col- 


1 Revue des deux mondes, Sept. 15, 1919, Feb. 15, 1920, June 15, 1920. 
7 
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lection and distribution in a systematic way. At last an owner 
could consign his goods and need no longer send an agent or 
supercargo with them. Roma traders were ubiquitous and so 
numerous that their emigration has been thought a material factor 
in the decline of population in Italy. They abounded in Egypt 
and in Asia, they had a permanent settlement in London in 
Domitian’s time and had already explored the harbors of Ireland. 
But already almost everywhere inscriptions suggest that the 
Syrians were crowding hard on the Romans and Greeks still 
dominated the Euxine.? 

As Roman citizenship became general freedom of trade within 
the empire was subject only to imperial, municipal and very occa- 
sional personal port and boundary charges, and from these court 
favor might procure special exemptions. Thus Claudius freed 
from certain charges or penalties such members of the shipping 
gild, naviculariit, as had ships with a carrying capacity of over 
50,000 modii, some 335 tons. Gratian relieved the navicularii of 
port-charges. Constantine made them a special allowance both 
of money and of grain and an allotment of free ship-timber. In 
return the gild was expected to transport grain for the govern- 
ment either free or at a nominal charge. Artisan and trading 
gilds got from time to time similar favors for services. Valen- 
tinian I even exempted all incorporated artisans from military 
service. But in general, especially in the first two centuries of the 
empire, business was done everywhere on fairly equal conditions. 

Commercial forms and customs followed Greek usage in sea- 
trade and mercantile banking. Occasional special edicts supple- 
mented ingenious extensios of the common law, which, as renovat- 
ed under Augustus, Hadrian, Alexander Severus and Theodosius, 
was well calculated to conserve property rights, enforce contracts 
and maintain credit, even before its final codification under Jus- 
tinian. Roman courts had come also to recognize as a practical 
expression of the “natural law” of the Stoics a jus gentium or 
international code, representing rights common to all, whether 
Roman citizens or not, admirably suited to fit new and shifting 
conditions and to assist the mingling of races. With a very high 


2 References in support of these statements are conveniently presented by 
H. Bliimner in Die rémischen Privataltertiimer, p. 633 £. Munich, 1911. 
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technical development, clear ideas of evidence and good procedure 
this jus gentium shows a remarkable grasp of the economic con- 
ception of money, credit, value, loans, exchange and partnerships. 
It was, however, significantly supplemented after Diocletian, and 
in greater degree after Constantine, by edicts in the new spirit of 
state interference with individual liberty and private initiative and 
thus lost much of its old elasticity in adapting general principles to 
special cases. In these edicts may be seen motives of fiscal con- 
venience and trade policy curiously blended with socio-political 
considerations and what passed for Christian ideas of moral 
duties. The general trend of the new enactments was toward 
relaxation of penalties, protection of debtors, except those of the 
state, regulation of prices and the sort of “closed shop” that has 
locks both without and within. But the fate of trade unionism 
in Rome is another story and a long one. 

In the earlier and more prosperous imperial centuries the law 
gave security to a development of banking somewhat beyond the 
Greek and perhaps as advanced as was attained in the middle 
ages. Roman, Syrian and Greek traders were familiar with coun- 
terparts of our bankers’ receipts, acceptances, remittances, money 
orders and checking accounts. It is very doubtful if they had any 
substitute for our bill of exchange but the old forms of sea-loan 
supplied the place of marine insurance, and mutual benefit clubs 
that of insurance against accident and for death. Syndicated 
sharing of risks and profits brought Roman merchants and jurists 
very close to the conception of insurable interest. There had long 
been a quite developed system of double-entry bookkeeping. The 
spirit of the time was very commercial. Apuleius’ well known 
Apology illustrates alike the development of the law and of fraud- 
ulent ingenuity to circumvent it. If there was social prejudice 
against small traders and artisans there was little or none against 
speculaton. In society, and in law as well, distinctions were 
based almost solely on property. The rich were honestiores. As 
it had been in the later republic so still in the early empire money 
or land, however come by, seems the measure of social considera- 
tion. 

The profits of wholesale trade were large, probably larger than 
now, even after making all allowance for greater risks and slower 
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overturns. In retail trade in Juvenal’s time they seem to have 
been about fifty per cent. Shopkeepers had evidently a lively 
sense of the value of “window-dressing.” “We,” says Seneca of 
the philosophers, “have no deceptive enticements and do not de- 
ceive a buyer who on entering finds that all the goods were in the 
shop-front.” Brokers were evidently better regarded in the days 
of Martial and Domitian than in the Rome of Horace’s father 
and of Caesar. The importance attached to markets is clear from 
the dignified and important functions of their wardens as guard- 
ians of the metric standards and the calendar. On the frontier 
the camp-markets had often social as well as fiscal and political 
importance. They were often regularly incorporated and, espe- 
cially on the Danubian frontier, were the first occasion of many 
cities that still endure. 

Unmistakable symptoms of the general paralysis which over- 
took this commercial prosperity in the third century and over- 
came it in the fourth are to be seen in the neglect and decay of 
its sea-police, of its roads and of its postal service, the cursus 
publicus. Development of better means of communication was 
one of the chief concerns of the early Caesars. In the better 
imperial days there are signs of more traffic within the confines of 
the empire than before or since till the nineteenth century. A 
system of roads had helped to give to the commercial as to the 
political world an organic unity till then unapproached. Augus- 
tus, setting up in 20, the eleventh year of his undisputed mastery, 
the Golden Milestone in the Roman Forum, placed there as it 
were a symbol of a plan which embraced the whole empire. This 
he lived to see carried out in its main and essential lines, largely 
at his own cost and through his military engineers. Claudius, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Septimius Severus and Maximius were chief 
among those who extended and perpetuated his system. The 
primary purposes were, no doubt, political and military, but all 
the roads served commerce and some of them were built for its 
special service, as for instance, that which led along the coast 
from Genoa to Cadiz, or that from Italy over Mt. Cenis to Arles, 
or the cut-off which shortened the windings of the military road 
skirting the lower Rhine. In the later developments economic 
considerations usually seem dominant. The finances of the state 
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would not else have encouraged or even admitted new construc- 
tion. 

The roads of the cursus publicus were usually narrow. In 
mountain passes or gorges they might sometimes narrow to five 
feet and were seldom over eight feet, being indeed little more than 
a provision for pack-trains, with grades rising to fifteen per cent. 
The Roman idea seems to have been to push through the difficult 
places as speedily as possible at whatever wear and tear to man 
or beast. But even in these cases the engineering was so careful 
in its regard to the character of water-courses, the incidence of 
storms and the like that where new roads have deviated from the 
old alpine tracks these latter are said to be still at times recalled 
to use in bad seasons. Even difficulties apparently insurmount- 
able did not daunt the imperial engineers. A road was carried 
through the Iron Gates of the Danube as far as Orsowa, at times 
on beams fastened to the sheer face of the cliffs and overhanging 
the river. The alpine roads were kept open almost the year round 
and were provided with markers and guides. In the emergency 
of 49 two of Caesar’s legions had crossed the Alps at a bad sea- 
son. Nero transferred an army corps in bleak weather from 
Britain to the Caucasus. Vitellius in March of 69 crossed with 
two legions the Great St. Bernard. Up to the eighteenth century 
the Alps were not again so accessible as they had been in the 
second. Four roads, three of them open to wagon traffic from 
May to September crossed the western Alps; five, of which two 
were for wagons, were in the eastern section; nine, with two of 
them available for wheel traffic, surmounted passes of the central 
chain. Romans never felt at home in the high Alps or cared for 
their natural beauty, but to be able to pass them at many points 
and at all times was a necessity of imperial defence to which in 
the better days the state proved not unequal. 

The main lines of state roads constituted a system of some 
82,200 kilometers. From these branched secondary roads in ex- 
tensive ramification. With public ferriage across an occasional 
strait or river one could, without leaving the lines of the cursus 
publicus or retracing one’s steps, make a round trip of 21,600 
kilometers from Alexandria to Carthage, Cadiz, London, the 
Scotch border, Leyden, Strasbourg, Milan, Constantinople, Ancy- 
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ra, Antioch, and by Suez back to Alexandria again. The Italian 
network alone measured 19,286 km. and can hardly have cost 
less than $50,000,000 of our silver, a notable witness to the active 
movement of men and goods in imperial Italy. In Gaul there were 
13,807 km., in Spain 11,404, in Africa 13,844, in Asia 15,259. 
Britain showed 3,820 km., Egypt 2,222, Sicily 2,077. Even Sar- 
dinia with 291 and Corsica with 185 km. were not forgotten. To 
facilitate general use of the system Agrippa who superintended it 
for Augustus set up a great map in the Campus Martius at Rome 
and copies of it in other commercial cities. Drawings from it 
were made for travellers and special sheets for military use, as in 
the Armenian campaigns of Nero’s time. On arid stretches pro- 
vision was made for water supply and Hadrian, himself a notable 
traveller, furnished his Arabian road with resting places and 
guard-houses also. 

Bridges, some of them quite remarkable feats of engineering, 
added both to the safety and to the speed of transit. Long adepts 
in the use of pontoons, the Romans could also build for the cen- 
turies. The bridge built for Augustus at Narni, 130 meters long 
and rising 30 meters above the river bed, with its widest arch 
spanning 35 meters, remained in public use for eight hundred 
years. ‘Trajan’s engineers achieved the daring bridging of the 
Danube to clinch the conquest of Dacia and, at the other ex- 
tremity of the empire, preéminently “The Bridge,” Alcantara, in 
Spain. The Pont du Gard in Provence is yet another witness to 
the imperial faith in the eternity of Rome, shunning no cost to 
keep the arteries of its circulation open and free. 

Of inns the traveller would find sufficient provision, at least 
in Italy, but inns under private management had a less than 
dubious reputation whether for comfort or safety. Innkeepers, 
says Petronius’ Trimalchio, “have Aquarius for their birth-sign,” 
that is, they water their wine. Galen had heard that they served 
human flesh, Augustine that they practised witchcraft. Appar- 
ently they had not much changed for the better since Horace 
made his famous journey to Brundisium. A rude bas-relief once 
affixed to an inn at Aésernia in Samnium invites the wayfarer by 
picturing the entertainment he may expect within and appends a 
tariff of charges. For bread he is to pay one as, then about 1%4 
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cents; for a relish two asses; the same for hay for his pack ani- 
mal, and eight asses, some 12 cents, for a bed and a companion.* 
If thirteen asses, 1914 cents, was a fair price for supper, bed and 
breakfast the Samaritan’s “two pence,” 20 asses, was no ungener- 
ous allowance. Some of the inns, however, especially at sea-side 
resorts and at ports seem to have been quite luxurious in their 
appointments. Possibly these were imperial or municipal. Stra- 
bo was impressed by those at Berenice in Egypt. Epicurus may 
have had such in mind when he compared those who turn from 
philosophy to study eloquence to men who, while they are travel- 
ling to their home, tarry over long in some finely furnished inn, 
forgetful of the purpose of the journey. 

Transport costs by land were necessarily high, so high as to 
make carriage for any material distance of wares whose value 
was small in relation to bulk or weight quite out of the question, 
though the Romans first made freighting by wagon general in the 
West. In Varro’s time, about B.c. 40, a kitchen garden near the 
sea or some navigable river was reckoned as worth five times as 
much as one at a like distance from market inland. The later 
development of roads affected in this regard a considerable 
change. There is mention of asparagus brought to Rome from 
Ravenna, of peaches from Verona, roses from Pzstum, oysters 
even from Brundisium. The normal weight of wagon loads ac- 
cording to Diocletian’s tariff was 1,200 Roman pounds for eight 
horses which is less than 100 English pounds per horse, surely no 
over-load. Camels were expected to carry 600 Roman pounds, 
mules 300. It would seem that roads cannot have been well 
maintained even then, but as Theodosius reduced the normal load 
to 1,000 Roman pounds the deterioration which was to be ex- 
pected had apparently occurred in the interval. The wear and 
tear may well have been very heavy. Vespasian had declined to 
test a device for the better transport of stone columns. “Let me 
find work to support the populace,” he had said. 

For travellers a regular service was, in the better times, pro- 

2 Possibly urban and rural prices were then as wide apart as still in mid- 
eighteenth century France. Rétif de la Bretonne in 1759 got in a village near 
Dijon a night’s lodging and two hearty meals with wine for 12 sous while at 
Dijon he paid 15 sous for a single table-d’héte dinner. Mons. Nicholas, Vol. 
VIII. pp. 213-214 (Liseaux’s edition). 
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vided by the state and supplemented by the private enterprise of 
associated companies, thanks to whom Caesar had once been able 
to cover the 1,274 kilometers (796 miles) from Rome to Arles in 
eight days. Ordinarily one might count on about five miles an 
hour. From Rome to Brundisium, 480 km., a comforable jour- 
ney took ten days; but Caesar covered the 2,736 km. from Rome 
to Obulco (Porcuna) in Spain in 27 days. It took, however, 35 
days for the news of near by Munda, the Waterloo of the Pom- 
peians, to reach Rome. Later better organization and_ better 
roads made much faster travel possible. ‘Tiberius, in his haste 
to visit the sick Drusus in Germany, once covered 320 km. (200 
miles) in twenty-four hours while the couriers who carried to 
Rome the news of the insurrection in Belgica maintained for nine 
days an average of 256 km. or 160 miles. To go by land from 
Antioch to Constantinople took six days for 1,197 kim. For or- 
dinary travellers the weight of luggage on post roads was limit- 
ed to sixty, sometimes thirty pounds. Evidently at the best the 
more convenient, often the more rapid, transit would be by sea 
wherever practicable. 

Parallel with the extension of the imperial roads, and for com- 
merce even more valuable, was the improvement of river naviga- 
tion and the construction of canals to connect the main streams. 
As a result almost wholly of imperial enterprise there were in 
Hadrian’s Italy 2,500 km. of navigable rivers north of the Po to 
the east of the Apennines and as many to the west of that range. 
Under Augustus a canal had been built from Terracina to Rome; 
Drusus connected the Rhine with the North Sea and with the 
Zuyder Zee also; under Trajan the Rhine was connected with the 
Meuse and with Lake Flevo. That shipping on the Rhine had 
reached and maintained great importance is shown by the efforts 
Julian, as late as 358, made for its protection; that traffic on the 
Nile had a similar volume is suggested by the provision at the 
cataracts of carries by which sectional boats could be transported 
and relaunched with their cargoes above or below. In Mesapo- 
tamia the Nahar-Malcha canal built by Nebuchadnezzar was 
cleared by Trajan and again by Septimius Severus and was used 
by Julian for his fleet. The other great canals of the Tigris- 
Euphrates system were maintained in use. Projects for connect- 
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ing the Danube with the Rhine, the Saone with the Moselle and 
the Gulf of Ismid with the Euxine, to afford an alternative route 
to that by the Dardanelles, engaged the serious attention of the 
imperial engineers. Other large accomplishments of like char- 
acter were the canal from Coptos to the Arabian Gulf, the artifi- 
cial connection between the harbors at Alexandria, the large 
canalizations at Ostia, at the mouth of the Fréjus, in the delta of 
the Rhone and at the mouth of the Scythian Hispanis, as well as 
the plank road long maintained for the portage of ships over the 
isthmus at Corinth where Nero’s attempted ship canal shows that 
the Euxine and Aegean business with Italy was still large. 

The Roman postal system, the cursus publicus planned by 
Caesar and inaugurated by Augustus, was organized as a state 
institution by Hadrian, developed by Septimius Severus and given 
wider though not more beneficent extension by Constantine. It 
was originally designed primarily as a political safeguard of the 
empire. Private citizens could profit by it only by favor or mis- 
use. Later the regulations were much relaxed and in the fourth 
century there was regular provision for forwarding freight or 
passengers either by two-wheeled cisiarti or by the more elegant 
but less hardy four-wheeled redae at mileage rates and by packet 
boats and state ferries at need. Private companies also kept 
horses, chaises, wagons and pack or draught animals for rent. 
On the roads at stated intervals were places for changing horses 
and at wider intervals mansiones where the favored might rest 
for the night in comfort and even luxury, while private inns near 
by provided, at least on main-travelled roads, for the mass of 
travellers. Tradesmen could have used the cursus only excep- 
tionally, but private letters were carried by it, not regularly in- 
deed, but in great numbers. Through it Galen, the great physi- 
sian, corresponded with patients in Gaul, Spain, Thrace and Asia 
and got regular shipments of drugs from Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Cappadocia, Gaul, Spain and Mauretania. 

This great and apparently beneficent system of land communi- 
cation broke down through official abuse and a fundamental mis- 
take in provision for its maintenance. ‘The postal officials were 
at first imperial freedmen, afterward salaried equites. These is- 
sued passes freely; not alone to travellers on public business but 
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to friends and men of influence or those who could pretend to it, 
somewhat as the sinecure missions, the liberae legationes had been 
misused under the republic. This old “franking privilege” was 
grossly abused, at first by military men, later and worse by the 
clergy under and after Constantine. The burdens of this abuse 
fell very unevenly and most heavily on those who got least direct 
benefit from the cursus. For outside of Italy the cost of main- 
taining each section of road and its station, and of furnishing the 
post horses and pack-animals for it, was laid, about the time of 
Septimius Severus, on the local communes, and eventually this 
came to be the case in Italy also. This charge proved in many 
cases positively crushing, owing to the increasing and often quite 
wanton demand for free transportation of military trains and of 
troops of civilians with bag and baggage. Thus what might 
easily have been made a blessing to all became a curse to many 
and an added occasion for official corruption. Drastic remedies, 
essayed too late by Julian, Valentinian I and Theodosius attest 
the evils of this old effort to get unremunerated public service, but 
they continued essentially unabated till the system broke down 
altogether.* 
[To be continued] 


4 For superabundant evidence for the abuses and the efforts to correct them 
the curious may be referred to Dictionnaire des antiquités (Daremberg and 
Saglio), “Cursus,” notes 720-813. 




















THE SENTENCE AS THE UNIT OF INSTRUCTION IN 
LATIN 


By Anna B. Osporn 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I 


Since methods must vary with the purpose and maturity of 
the student, a further limitation needs to be put on the subject 
of this paper at the outset. We are dealing with beginning 
Latin in the ninth grade, in classes composed of pupils who 
will study the language for either two or four years in the high 
school, and some of whom will continue their Latin in college. 

The subject of Latin has been under fire for some time, and 
the contemporary investigation by The Classical League gives 
promise that the subject is going to profit by this fire and mend 
all of its ways that need mending, instead of being content 
with the return fire of its loyal, but sometimes very partisan 
supporters. There is no subject in the curriculum of the high 
school which could not profit by thus scientifically examining 
its aims, methods, and material of instruction. 


II 


Teachers of Latin are becoming convinced more and more 
of the comparative futility of the grammatical method of pre- 
senting the subject to the beginner, unless he is an adult to 
whom analytical studies are natural and whose purpose is to 
get within a short time an understanding of the fundamentals 
of language construction in general. Only those high school 
students, whose native endowments enable them to learn in 
spite of the teacher and his methods, ever get any ability in 
reading Latin from the grammatical method of instruction ex- 
cept that of painful deciphering. When Bennett in his book 
on the teaching of Latin holds that there must always be careful, 
painstaking translation to avoid hazy understanding, he is 
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surely not referring to the treatment of sentences in first year 
Latin books and to this painful deciphering, with which we have 
all heard students struggling even in the simple sentences of 
any first year book. 

The so-called natural method puts the emphasis on acquiring 
a foreign language in the same way a child masters his mother 
tongue. As Judd says:* “This method overlooks (1) the fact 
that the child requires eight or ten years of incessant practice 
to gain even a tolerable command of the vernacular, and (2) 
the fact that there is a vast difference between the mind of the 
baby and that of the youth.” The natural method has one point 
of procedure in common with the psychological method and also 
with the direct method. This is the teaching of each new word 
in close association with the object to which it refers, laying 
much emphasis on sensory experiences as giving words their 
value and meaning. Now from the point of view of psychology 
there is much reason to believe that this emphasis runs counter 
to certain well-established laws of the mind in two ways, (1) 
in relying chiefly on visual imagery for the interpretation of 
words, and (2) in presenting words as units of meaning. 


III 


Let us consider first the psychology of imagery in its relation 
to the learning of words. An image of how an object looks 
is visual, of how it sounds is auditory, of how it fecls is tactual, 
of how it tastes is gustatory, of how it smells is olfactory. On 
the subjective side an image of how one acts or moves is motor, 
of how one feels (e. g. pain of any kind) is organic. Symbols 
of objects also may call up any of these images that the thought 
of the objects themselves may call up. That is, a word, as 
table, may call up a visual image of how some table with which 
I am familiar looks, or an auditory image of hearing some one 
speak the word, or a kinaesthetic image of what I must do to 
move it. The psychology of words as set forth by Eleanor H. 
Rowland in “The Psychological Experiences Connected with 


1“The Psychology of High School Subjects,” p. 221 Quoted from Com- 
mittee of Twelve of Modern Language Association of America. 
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the Different Parts of Speech” shows that words have also a 
behavior aspect, that they are interpreted through direct asso- 
ciation with bodily reactions. The same image may come to 
mind for two related words, but before any image is distinct 
there is a feeling of knowing what to do about any word that 
is presented. This reaction is what is necessary for appropriate 
behavior, not the images, which follow only if enough time 
elapses to bring them to focus before another word is presented. 
In this connection Gordon says that in the more advanced grades 
the concrete visual and probably all concrete imagery tends to 
fall off. This means that while it is “good psychology” to 
teach a young child the meanings of Latin words by holding 
before him the objects of which the words are the names, or 
by acting out words which are the names of actions, it is not 
“good psychology” to give these same concrete visual and motor 
ymages to an older child who has already started to move toward 
the higher intellectual plane of symbolic verbal images. One 
may very well doubt if words call up trains of pictures to a 
child in the ninth grade. As he reads the printed page there 
should be a marked meagerness of concrete imagery in his mind 
if he is grasping the thought. 

So, as the child proceeds in his study of Latin, we wish the 
use of images to disappear below consciousness as rapidly as 
possible, that is, we want him to get as soon as possible an 
understanding of ordinary discourse, where no image necessarily 
comes into mind. After the meaning of a word has been fixed 
in mind by usage, we should expect a verbal image of the word 
to recede from consciousness, when it is no longer needed, much 
more quickly than a concrete image could recede. To fix the 
habit of concrete picture thinking would be to encumber the 
mind so that unreasonable slowness in learning would result. 
To be able to handle images easily the mind must not be crowded 
with richly detailed concrete imagery. 

With this goal in mind of understanding ordinary discourse 
let us consider some economical details in the earlier stages of 
learning Latin, when verbal images must be crowding above 
the threshold of consciousness to give range of choice to the 
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beginner. Imagery is absolutely necessary for the performance 
of any task not routine, and probably no one doubts the lack of 
routine when first learning any foreign language. In a lan- 
guage of such complex structure as Latin the beginning student 
finds new and difficult situations on every hand. How are we 
to give him as many kinds of images as will help each other — 
work together toward learning —and get him to use these 
images so well that the lower skills in using the language will 
be mechanized before he is swamped by the number of skills 
he is trying to master all at once? Most people know altogether 
too much about this state of being swamped in Latin, just be- 
cause the methods by which they tried to learn Latin were 
wasteful in the extreme and resulted in a process which can only 
be called deciphering — certainly not reading. But if methods 
of learning presented to pupils are not economical the fault lies 
with the teacher, not with the learner. 

The economical way to guide the student is to see that he 
learns new words by using them in a way which tends to make 
the use of them become mechanized. In both theory and ex- 
perience there is much reason to believe that sentences are the 
psychological units, practice with which will accomplish this 
end. This brings us to our second contention, that the unit of 
language consciousness is the sentence rather than the separate 
words in the sentence. To quote Miss Rowland: “The ten- 
dency in all higher word combinations is to temporarily deprive 
the words of all associations which do not contribute to the 
meaning of a sentence as a whole. If we had as complete re- 
actions as I have described for each word in a sentence we 
should be lost in the meaning of the parts before we could com- 
bine them in a whole. A phrase may become a kind of elongated 
word and may have meanings in every way analogous to word- 
units.” 

In using the sentence as the unit of instruction it will be seen 
immediately that there can be no such complete separation in 
learning between forms, syntax, and vocabulary, as is fostered 
by the grammatical method. But this is a distinct advantage 
provided that the teacher sees to it that there are no rules of 
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syntax and no new words involved when the emphasis is being 
put on forms, that there are no new forms and no new syntax 
when the class is handling unfamiliar words, and that there are 
no new words and no new forms when a rule of syntax is being 
learned. So it is for the sake of emphasis and not to indicate 
separation in practice that forms, syntax, and vocabulary are 
taken up here separately. Vocabulary is considered last because 
it prevents no difficulty at first when the pupils are most eager 
for words of the new language. 


IV 


After some introductory work on pronunciation it is advisable 
to lay aside the book for about two weeks, during which time 
the pupils keep in note book form the words which are presented 
in the class period together with the endings which are to be 
the basis for practice in making sentences both in class and for 
home-work. If the first declension nouns appearing in the first 
vocabulary in the book together with magna, parva, bona, longa, 
pulchra, and the verb form est are used in class, e. g. 


terra est magna 

tuba est longa 

provincia est parva 

pictura est pulchra 

femina est bona 
etc., 


no mention need be made of nominatice case, singular number, 
or any other grammatical term, because the children already 
have the language habits called for and take delight in making 
up their own Latin sentences for their classmates to give back 
to them in the vernacular, and in making up such short sen- 
tences in English to test a classmate’s knowledge of the Latin 
equivalents. They will practice this knowledge also on every 
one at home before the second class period rolls round. 

Then the teacher may start this next period by asking: quid 
est longa? quid est magna? etc., for which questions she re- 
quires answers in Latin in order to fix in mind the direct shift- 
ing from the Latin word to the meaning — although associative 
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shifting takes place with remarkable rapidity in using sentences 
constantly, even without the Latin question and answer. [Par- 
ker strikes at the heart of this matter of getting meanings in 
his “Methods of Teaching in High Schools.”* He makes a 
plea for the direct method on the ground that the shift from 
the foreign symbol to the meaning is direct, whereas he assumes 
in the use of the indirect method the necessary intervention of 
the English symbol in order to get the meaning. As a matter 
of fact the English symbol usually continues to intervene when 
the indirect method is employed because the foreign language 
is used only to translate the twenty or so sentences in each les- 
son in the book. When time is saved by omitting drill on 
paradigms, and when fifty or more sentences are in the daily 
experiences of the class, English verbal images appear in con- 
sciousness after the meaning of a phrase is grasped. ] 

The plural ending -ae and the verb form sunt may now be 
explained and used for the second lesson on forms. When the 
teacher has given orally about ten sentences in Latin and ten 
in English, calling for a show of hands as soon as the meaning 
is grasped,sthe class will be anxious to try their own originality 
again, not waiting for a show of hands, but aiming at individuals. 

In the third lesson the verb form video and the case ending 
-am may be taken up in the same way: 

viam longam video 

silvam magnam video 

rosam pulchram video 
etc. 

The three verb forms —est, sunt, video — with which the 
students are familiar may now be used with the ablative and 
the preposition in. Other uses of the ablative should be de- 
layed for reasons set forth under the treatment of syntax. 

Then the genitive ending may be made the basis of practice, 
and as soon as this case is used with reasonable facility, the 
dative with the verb form do may be presented. 

A mere modicum of experience will show that the usual diffi- 
culty met with in teaching agreement of adjectives simply does 


2“Methods of Teaching in High Schools,” p. 125. 
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not appear with this method. The principle is taken for granted 
and learned before the student realizes that he is being required 
to burden his mind with a complexity not occurring in English. 
Not until agricola bonus puts in his purposely delayed appear- 
ance — delayed until the first and second declensions are well 
in hand — will there be any need to make a rule for agreement 
of adjectives, and by that time the class can make the rule from 
previous experience without having it handed to them ready- 
made. 

Care in learning one case form at a time will lay a foundation 
that is sure. A class of only moderate ability will need one 
day for the singular ending and the following day for the plural 
ending of the same case, at least until the forms of the first de- 
clension are familiar. A few nouns can be added every day at 
first because the meanings of the first fifty words are very easily 
acquired without particular emphasis. The time to be con- 
sumed before taking up the text book will vary with the arrange- 
ment of material in the book and with the preference of the 
teacher, but it is possible to lose ground seriously by waiting too 
long for the stabilizing influence of the printed page. Most 
pupils in the ninth grade have language habits sufficiently well 
established to be able to practice the six forms of one tense in 
one lesson without confusion, especially if the first practice 
with a new tense is freed from all noun endings except the 
nominative and accusative. 

Of course drill on forms will not by any means be confined 
entirely to sentence drill; rapid-fire drill in case endings (always 
taken in irregular order) and personal endings and tense signs 
and synopses of verbs must supplement sentences and vary the 
monotony that the exclusive use of one kind of drill would en- 
tail. The great gain is to be found in the fact that the students 
never learn paradigms and therefore never have to unlearn 
them. Forms are never used in the order in which they appear 
in paradigms; therefore it is wasteful to learn them in that order. 
If a student wishes to use the genitive plural of a Latin noun 
and has to call up in his mind seven case forms before he reaches 
the one wanted, he is evidently at a dreadful disadvantage in 
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comparison with the student who has learned every case-form 
by making many sentences containing that form. The latter 
student will very early use forms without having to choose each 
one consciously any more than he has to do so in his native 
tongue. Any one who doubts the validity of this objection to 
the learning of paradigms because he himself never felt the dis- 
advantage of memorizing forms in a certain order may be 
assured that his own personal experience is similar to that of 
less than ten out of every thirty beginners in Latin. The other 
twenty seize upon every pleasantly definite task of rote learning 
and with a parrot’s innocence of connections and meanings in- 
sist upon great reward for piously reciting lessons. 


V 


Very little time should be spent on those rules of syntax for 
the use of which the children already have language habits, be- 
cause they feel no need for the emphasis on grammar, and the 
insistence on formal analysis of such case uses as were shown 
above under forms kills spontaneity and interest. For such 
analysis substitute frequent Latin questions on sentences in 
which it is desirable to test recognition of constructions. This 
means the incidental teaching of the corresponding interrogative 
form as soon as a construction is familiar to the pupil. 

In more advanced syntax however each rule must have a 
lesson to itself, unencumbered with new vocabulary or unfamil- 
iar forms. Assume that the use of the infinitive in indirect 
statements is to be presented. Probably no other construction 
suggests such a variety of effective presentations, choice among 
which depends largely on the size and general ability of each 
class. The difference between the English usage and the Latin 
alone is a stimulus to an able class, making for quick learning 
of the six infinitives and for intelligent use of them; but this 
difference is an almost insuperable obstacle to a slow class, mak- 
ing for lack of interest and of application. Therefore in the 
one case the difference may be emphasized to advantage, while 
in the other it must be minimized. A very slow class can gain 
fair mastery of the construction by using for the first lesson in 
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class such sentences as “I know Marcus to be a good messen- 
ger,” and “We understand Caesar to be a friend of the lieuten- 
ant,” which the class can translate into Latin with almost no 
help. When examples of such sentences in Latin are brought 
to class the next day the more customary way of expressing 
such ideas in English may be noted, together with the fact that 
the English usage very seldom follows the Latin except with 
the verb to be. Original Latin sentences using other verbs may 
be assigned for home work now, and when they are presented 
in class the need for a perfect infinitive to denote time before 
that of the principal verb, and for a future infinitive to denote 
time after that of the principal verb may be pointed out. This 
will suggest the use of all the infinitives for the next home 
work, and the subsequent translation in class from the black 
board of a great many sentences prepared at home by the class 
for this purpose. A little judicious comparison of a choice list 
of these sentences with those printed in any first year book for 
practice on the same construction will give the class a pardonable 
feeling of pride. 
VI 

One great advantage in the use of the sentence as the unit of 
instruction is to be found in the natural means it provides for 
the expression of varied ability in a class. This provision 
comes from the requirement of original sentences, and is quite 
evident in the learning of forms and syntax, but is seen to re- 
markable degree in learning vocabulary. The teacher must see 
that in both number and complexity of sentences each child keeps 
to the level of his ability. The child of least ability must pre- 
sent short, simple sentences all through the year, because he will 
become too discouraged to get any value from his Latin if he 
is not successful in what little he is able to do. The most able 
child on the other hand must be held to the degree of originality 
and complexity of construction of which he is capable. Ex- 
tremely short, simple sentences should not be accepted from 
him. For an illustration of work on vocabulary, assume that 
the following words are to be learned. (Smith: “Elementary 
Latin,” lesson 23.) 
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caput corpus pes 
clamor flumen rex 
comes homo quid 


The class will pronounce the words aloud and discuss them as 
to meanings and English derivatives. The assignment will be 
the writing of sentences containing the new words. ‘The least 
able students will use each word separately in short sentences 
(see A below); the majority of the class will combine two or 
three words in one sentence and use considerable review ma- 
terial (see B below); the few best students will write more or 
less connected discourse (see C below). 


A 
Caput est parvum. 
Clamor in oppido erat magnus. 
Comitem bonum habeo. 
Corpus equi vidit. 
In flumine erat homo. 
Pedes magnos habes. 
Rex milites convocavit. 
Quid timet? 


PNA CFM Yr 


B 
Caput equi nigri est magnum et pulchrum. 
Erant clamores magni in castris. 
Comites militis castra lapidibus oppugnaverunt. 
Rex multa corpora in flumine videt. 
Homo pedes magnos habet. 
Quid in silva in insula est? 


C 


Marcus in silva cum comitibus erat. In silva erat flumen longum 
et altum, sed non latum. Marcus corpus in flumine vidit. Erat 
magnus clamor— Marcus comites convocabat. “Quid in flumine 
est?” “Corpus hominis est. Magnum caput et parvos pedes habet.” 
Erat corpus regis. 


ALAN 


or 

Magnus clamor in castris Romanorum erat. Hostes castra oppug- 

nabant. Caesar erat dux Romanorum, et multos et fidos comites in 

castris habuit. Hostes non superaverunt. Rex hostium milites ad 

flumen convocavit. Caesar hostes oppugnavit, et post proelium cor- 
pus regis erat in flumine. Caput parvum et pedes magnos habuit. 
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The pupils may exchange papers and read silently while the 
teacher goes about choosing specimens to be put upon the board 
for translation by the whole class. It is safe to surmise that 
by the end of the period these words will be more thoroughly 
learned than if the vocabulary had been merely recited. 


VII 


In taking up a few short stories before the more difficult con- 
nected discourse of Caesar, the content of each story can be 
brought out first by asking simple questions in Latin which 
the children are ready to answer in Latin. They soon think the 
story in the new language without the intervention of English, 
and this means a beginning of appreciation of Latin literature. 
When the pupil reads the first chapter of the Gallic War he 
will be able to step to the map and answer in Latin such ques- 
tions as the following: 


Quot in partes Gallia divisa est? 
Qui has partes incoluerunt? 

Quid Gallos a Belgis divisit ? 

Quid Gallos ab Aquitanis divisit ? 
Quibus Belgae contenti sunt? 
Quibus Aquitani contenti sunt? 

Qui horum omnium fortissimi erant? 
Cur fortissimi erant? 

Erantne Helvetii etiam fortes? 
Quam partem Helvetii incoluerunt? 
Cur Helvetii fortes erant? 

By this time what Dean West calls the auditional dread of 
Latin will have disappeared, and Dr. Judd’s statement that * 
“the characteristic difficulty in language instruction is that stu- 
dents spend an enormous amount of time and carry away a very 
meager result” will not seem to many of us to hit so close to the 
truth for the majority of high school students. Results ob- 
tained with this method of instruction make the study of Latin 
worth while for the student who gives only two years to it, and 
at the same time gives an adequate foundation of power in 
analysis for advanced work in translation and appreciation. 


3“The Psychology of High School Subjects,” p. 134. 








THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 


By Francis W. KELsEy 
University of Michigan 


In his Annual Report for 1921 President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, wrote that in his opinion “there 
is shortly to be a re-examination of the value of the ancient 
classics as educational instruments.”” He expressed himself as 
strongly in favor of the study of Greek and Latin by a much 
larger proportion of college students than at present. His posi- 
tion is supported by a vigorous indictment of the average work 
of our schools, on the basis of results. 

Unfavorable criticism of courses of study in both school and 
college is by no means confined to the professors of education. 
Mere criticism, however, is fruitless; and with a view to ascer- 
taining the trend of constructive opinion among those on the 
campus of the University of Michigan who have had the fullest 
opportunity to judge the value of studies by their results, Presi- 
dent Burton, President Emeritus Hutchins and the Deans were 
requested to express themselves briefly regarding the point of 
view urged by President Butler. Their statements follow. 


PRESIDENT MARION LEROY BURTON 


“One of the really alarming tendencies in American second- 
ary education is the continued decline in the study of the Classi- 
cal languages combined with the mistaken assumption that two 
instead of four years’ study in a foreign language is adequate or 
desirable. Moreover this situation is reflecting itself in the 
colleges and universities. American educators are beginning to 
see the fundamental seriousness of such tendencies. 

“Apparently people in general do not realize that the leading 
educational authorities in Law, Engineering, and Science advo- 
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cate, and with increasing earnestness, the high value of classical 
studies. The broad, liberalizing influence and effects of Greek 
and Latin and the cultures which they represent need no defence 
with discriminating persons. Our present situation has arisen 
largely from the attractiveness of the newer disciplines and the 
mistake of taking for granted that a new generation understands 
and accepts the standards in education so well established by 
earlier generations. Our sense of educational values must be 
scrutinized. Inaction and placid assumption must be replaced by 
active vigorous advocacy of the worth of classical studies.” 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS H. B. HUTCHINS 
Formerly Dean of the Law School 


“Tf I could regulate the preparation of the law student, I would 
eliminate all predigested and specially prepared foods, and I 
would give the young man something that would demand earn- 
est effort on his part to assimilate. And it is because prepara- 
tory study for the law should be of the strenuous kind that the 
ancient classics may well have a prominent place in the prelim- 
inary course. It is quite impossible for one to master the ele- 
ments of Latin or Greek, and to attain a reading familiarity with 
either of those languages, without painstaking and continuous 
application. There can be no better mental discipline than that 
which comes from the discriminating effort involved in careful 
translation. The lawyer’s professional life must be largely de- 
voted to the interpretation of the law and to the preparation and 
interpretation of legal instruments; and the greater his skill in 
the use of language and in discovering shades of meaning, the 
greater his effectiveness. , 

“T would also urge the study of the classics on account of the 
facility that it tends to give in the use of English. As to this 
there can be no question. The study of English can best be 
made through the Latin language. The most effective men at 
the bar are those who, with good legal attainments, are able to 
write and speak simple, clear, concise, and forceful English. 
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A distinguished English judge has said that a case clearly stated 
is half won, and there is certainly truth in the suggestion. 

“The study of Latin is of practical value to the law student 
by reason of the fact that Latin terms are very generally used 
in the law. ‘This, however, I regard as a matter of minor 
importance, for through the aid of the dictionary, the meaning 
of such terms is easily ascertained. However, a student who 
has a reading knowledge of the language is able to appreciate 
the terms at once and without the necessity of special study. 

“Moreover, the culture value of humanistic study should not 
be overlooked in the consideration of what should be the train- 
ing of the prospective lawyer. The professional man should be 
first of all the well-educated gentleman. The lawyer should be 
more than a lawyer. He should have an educational background 
that fits him for something outside of, and beyond, his profession. 
I would not for a moment claim that a man cannot be well 
educated without a knowledge of the ancient classics, for such 
is not the fact; but that humanistic study stimulates the mind 
to seek what is best in literature and art, and furnishes a source 
of culture and entertainment that broadens the man, and enables 
him to have an appreciative sense of the value of things outside 
of the narrow limits of his specialty, cannot admit of doubt.” 


HENRY M. BATES 
Dean of the Law School 


“Greek and Latin unquestionably are among the most valuable 
of studies for the prospective lawyer and for these reasons, among 
others: 

“1. The successful lawyer must be a man of broad culture, 
with a cultivated imagination and some familiarity with the great 
literatures of the world. 


“2. A student cannot become proficient in these studies — he 
cannot even pass his college courses in them — without applying 
his mind with concentration and discrimination to his work. In 
this respect these studies afford a gratifying contrast to many of 
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the lecture courses of the present day, in which the professor 
merely recites predigested intellectual pabulum to his students. 
The discipline of mind acquired in the study of these admirable 
languages and the acquisition of the ability to concentrate, and 
the development of the will power in accomplishing difficult 
tasks, are of the utmost importance to the lawyer. 

“3. In translating either Greek or Latin into English, the 
student frequently finds several more or less synonymous English 
words for the Greek or Latin word which he is looking up. He 
must determine from the context and the other data which of 
these is the correct meaning to give to the term, in his transla- 
tion. High qualities of judgment, analysis and discrimination 
are called for. These are the very qualities which the lawyer 
must cultivate in construing or interpreting a Supreme Court 
opinion, a Constitutional clause or a statute, and he also must 
exercise much the same faculties as those used in the process of 
translation. 

“4, A great many of the technical terms in law are taken from 
the classical languages, chiefly the Latin language. The ex- 
perienced Latin student will read a great deal of our legal litera- 
ture with much more ease and understanding than the student 
who has not had the advantage of such work.” 


HUGH CABOT 
Dean of the Medical School 
“A considerable knowledge of Latin and Greek appears to me 


to be fundamental to the study of medicine. In the first place 
the nomenclature is very largely based upon these languages 


‘and a lack of knowledge of them not only increases the student’s 


difficulty in understanding, but leads him into many errors in 
the use of these terms throughout his career. The most cursory 
survey of current medical literature will convince anyone that 
many physicians are gravely deficient in their knowledge of the 


classics. 
“A more fundamental reason, however, appears to me to lie 
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in the essential importance of background for those who desire 
to enter the profession. Medicine is not and may never become 
an exact science. It requires and will always require breadth 
of character and therefore of education. I do not believe that a 
really broad educational background can be obtained without a 
thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek. It would be my in- 
clination to increase rather than decrease the requirements in 
these subjects.” 


MORTIMER E. COOLEY 
Dean of the Colleges of Engineering and Architectu. 2 


“For years Greek and Latin have been accepted as suitable 
preparation for students of engineering at Michigan, and not 
only accepted, but preferred. The very best engineering gradu- 
ates have been classically trained men. We want all of them we 
can get. 

“There seems to be a general impression that the so-called voca- 
tional studies, those apparently connected directly with the future 
work of the student, are of first importance for engineering ; but 
we prefer as students of engineering broad-gauged men whose 
horizon has been extended and developed by a study of the 
humanities. 

“On the whole, no course of preparation has been developed 
equal in this respect to the study of Latin and Greek. I expect to 
see in the next few years a strong reaction in their favor. We 
want, I repeat, all the men we can get with just that training.”’ 


JEAN HAMILTON 
Dean of Women 


“The inclination to decrease the requirements in Latin and 
Greek, as a part of the essential college curriculum, is an educa- 
tional error irrespective of the particular line in which a pupil 
may be interested. 

“The increased demands which the modern developments of 
science make upon the time have undoubtedly much to do with 
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the tendency to shelve the classics; and undoubtedly an open- 
minded consideration of relative values is necessary. The pro- 
portion of time an English gentleman expected to spend upon 
the classics in the past would not be a measure for our youth 
today, and it is perhaps a reaction from that older attitude which 
has driven some modern educationists to the other extreme. 

“Judging the present college curriculum from the standpoint of 
a person who has dealt much with graduates of from five to ten 
years’ standing in the business world, I should say, however, 
that one of the serous lacks today is a sense of perspective; a 
tendency to rely upon anything new, or seemingly new, without 
a reasonable basis of judgment in an historical knowledge of 
what has preceded the present development in any given line. 

“Such a sense of the continuity of human experience and re- 
spect for what has preceeded the achievements of the present 
age need to be built up among our students as a preliminary to 
sound decisions, and I cannot conceive that this can be effectively 
done without some thoroughness in their knowledge of the pre- 
ceding civilizations to which we owe so much. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this in itself would demand some knowledge 
of the classics and that aside from all linguistic questions such 
an historical perspective cannot be secured wholly by means of 
translations.” 


JOHN R. EFFINGER 
Dean of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 


“Tt has been my general experience that the students entering 
college with the best preparation, the broadest outlook, and the 
best understanding of the real meaning of education, have almost 
always studied Latin or Greek as a part of their preparatory 
work.” 

ALFRED H. LLOYD 


Dean of the Graduate School 


“Both personal experience and observation of the work of 
others lead me without hesitation to say that Latin and Greek, 
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quite apart from their intrinsic interest as subjects of study, are 
important factors in education. On no consideration, were it 
possible, would I give up what my school and university studies 
in the classics, both in the languages and in the literatures, 
brought to me. Others, who also have had the benefit of such 
studies, have seemed to me better educated, not merely in the 
general sense of culture, but also in the sense of better prepara- 
tion for their particular professions or occupations. 

“T am not one to say of anything that is is indispensable, that no 
one, for example, can be educated without knowing considerable 
Latin or considerable Greek. I realize, too, with all my interest 
in my own past and in the educational path which I followed, 
that times have changed, and that a university curriculum makes 
wide demands and offers many opportunities that cannot be 
seized and realized without neglect of studies once thought gen- 
erally essential. Sense and understanding, however, of the past 
are still important to real intelligence and appreciation. Learning 
and culture depend on tradition, not merely on being “up to date.”’ 

“The languages of antiquity, accordingly, as well as the history, 
still remain, as I said, important factors in education. In some 
departments of study, in the History of Philosophy, in Juris- 
prudence, in Medicine, I might be led into saying even that one 
or both of the two ancient languages, Latin or Greek, was in- 
dispensable. 


MARCUS L. WARD 
Dean of the College of Dental Surgery 


“For many years the College of Dental Surgery has required 
Latin for admission. At the time of the passage of the present 
dental law governing the practice of dentistry in Michigan, many 
insisted that Latin as a requirement of the College of Dental 
Surgery should be included. As the matter now stands, Latin 
is a legal pre-dental requirement for admission to the College of 
Dental Surgery and is one of the requirements for license to 
practice in Michigan. 
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“It is obvious, therefore, that we regard a knowledge of Latin 
essential to the practice and to the study of dentistry not only 
from a cultural standpoint, but also from a very specific stand- 
point. Indeed, Latin is as essential in the proper preparation of a 
dental student as mathematics is in the preparation of a student 
in physics. The constant use of words of Latin origin makes 
a knowledge of this subject necessary to a full comprehension 
of dental literature. This applies well to the student in college 
and to the practitioner of dentistry.” 


ALLEN S. WHITNEY 
Dean of the School of Education 


“I can conceive of no better general preparation for the pro- 
spective teacher, no matter what his later field of specialization 
may be, than a thorough knowledge of the ancient classics. 

“The mastery of these subjects gives the teacher a certain 
type of culture, breadth of view, and sense of word and phrase 
distinctions which enable him to inspire and enrich many practi- 
cal classroom situations. On the other hand the ancient classics 
are difficult and exacting subjects, and if well taught, not only 
prove invaluable as instruments for developing ideals of accuracy, 
perseverance, and hard work, but also tend to transfer these 
virtues of mental activity to other lines of intellectual endeavor. 

“While great changes are seldom produced by a single factor, 
there is much evidence to indicate that the abolition of distin- 
guishing degrees in our universities a few years ago and the 
substitution therefor of the A. B. degree as a nondescript catch- 
all marked the beginning of the decline of scholarship in both 
our secondary schools and our higher institutions of learning.” 











THE GIFTS OF MOTHER LINGUA’ 


By Lawuian B. LAWLER 
University of Iowa 


The People. 
Mother Lingua, an old woman. 
Puell —, a little girl. 
Another little girl. 


(Mother Lingua sits to the left, working diligently but plac- 
idly, her hands buried in the basket of brightly-colored bits 
of paper of various sizes which rests on her lap. Puell - 
crouches on the floor, center.) 


Puell-. What are you doing, Mother Lingua? You have 
been busy, busy all the long time that I have been here. 

Mother Lingua. Making languages, little girl. 

P. Languages? 

M. L. Yes, bright, splendid, beautiful languages, for all the 
people of the earth. 

P. Oh, I wish I might go out among the people of the earth — 
but I can’t. I can’t do anything. Why, I can’t even move 
from this spot, because I’m nothing but a root-word! 

M.L. Do you really wish to move, and to go among people, and 
to do things? 

P. Oh, yes, indeed! 


1 The purpose of this playlet is to give to the beginning Latin student a 
conception of case function. It may be used in several ways: (1) The 
teacher may read it to the class on the day for which the learning of the 
first declension as a whole has been assigned; (2) it may be presented by 
three members of the class during a part of one class period, perhaps in 
about the second week of school; (3) it may form part of a Latin club or 
literary society program; (4) it may be used for the Latin exhibition. 
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M.L. Do you feel the longing to run, and be alive? 

P. Yes, yes! 

M.L. (rising). Then the time has come for me to give you 
this. (She takes a white slip bearing the sign —a from her 
basket, walks over, and gives it to Puell-.) Take it, little 
girl. It is a magic symbol. While you hold fast to it, you 
may run, jump, do all the things you long to do. You are 
then no longer Puell~—, nothing but a root, but Puella, who 
does. (She goes back to her chair.) 

P. (taking the letter, and rising, amazed and delighted). Oh! 
(She clasps the letter fast.) Puella! I run! (She suits 
the actions to the words.) I jump! I shout! I clap my 
hands! And, oh, Mother Lingua, I thank you! 

(She dances about, rejoicing in her new power. She ex- 
amines the surroundings, gazes up into the sky, and laughs 
in glee. Then suddenly she becomes thoughtful.) 

P. Oh, but Mother Lingua! I can’t go to the people yet! 

M.L. And why not child? 

P. I can do things, but — 

M.L. But what? 

P. Things can’t belong to me! This magic symbol can’t be 
mine! 

M. L. (laughing). Quite so, quite so. You must have an- 
other magic symbol to make it right. (She takes from her 
basket a pink card, bearing the sign —ae. Puell— runs over 
to her and receives it.) There you are. Now the symbols, 
both of them, truly belong to you. This is the symbol of 
the girl. 

P. (repeating). Of the girl! The girl’s symbol! I run! I 
jump! And the two symbols are really mine! (She 
pauses.) But, Mother! You have given the symbols to 
me, for my own, and you are very good to me, and very 
dear to me, but I can’t tell it to the earth people! A girl, 
of a girl — the symbols do not help! 

M. L. (chuckling). Yes, yes. I have it— another symbol. 
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(She takes out a blue slip, with -ae on it.) There! Toa 
girl, for a girl! 

P. A gift to a girl, for a girl! And now I can go to the people 
of the earth. 

M.L. Are you sure you have everything you need, little girl? 

P. Why, yes—no! The people can’t do anything to me yet! 
And nothing can be done by me! Oh, dear! 

M.L. Never fear, child. Here are the symbols you lack. When 
you hold fast to this (holding up a pale green slip marked 
—am) people can see you, hear you, love you, do good 
deeds through your influence. And when you hold this 
very magic one (giving her a lavender slip marked 
—a) things can be done because of you, by you, within your 
heart, along with you, with your consent; and thoughts and 
deeds can go out from you to the people of the world. 

P. QOh,Iam so rich! I must start out right away! Goodbye, 
Mother Lingua! But, oh! I shall be so lonesome for you! 
(Mother Lingua claps her hands. Another little girl enters.) 

M. 1. No, you shall not be lonesome, little girl, for here is 
someone to go with you to the earth people. 

P.. Why, it’s a girl, just like me! 

(The second little girl advances shyly, and takes Puell -’s 
hand.) 

M.L. Yes, another little girl, And here are magic symbols 

for you both. 
(She takes out a white —ae, a pink —arum, a blue —is, a 
green —as, and a lavender —is, larger than the other sym- 
bols. She hands them to both girls. Each girl takes one 
end of the different symbols as M. L. hands them, speaking 
of each one in turn.) Girls run; symbols of the girls; sym- 
bols for the girls; earth people will love the girls; happiness 
is brought because of the girls. And now you have received 
the gifts of Mother Lingua, and_are ready to go out to serve 
earth people. Goodbye, my children! 

Both Girls. Goodbye, goodbye, Mother Lingua! 
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P. And thanks to you, Mother Lingua — 

Both Girls (holding fast the lavender —is) From the girls! 
(The two join hands, still holding the symbols, and run out 
to the right. Mother Lingua smilingly watches them.) 

M.L. (meditatively). The girls, of the girls, to the girls, the 
girls, by the girls — (She laughs softly, and goes on with 
her work.) 

Curtain 
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THE CLASSICAL READING CIRCLE 


By A. M. Rovetstap 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


The Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 
its last two annual meetings passed resolutions which may prove 
to be of importance to teachers of the classics. Last year at 
Madison the Association authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee’ to investigate the need and demand for establishing a 
general “reading circle” among its members, to formulate a plan 
of operation, and to make a report at the next annual meeting. 
Last March at the Columbia meeting the formation of such a 
“reading circle’ was approved and the plan of operation was 
left to the editors of the CLassical, JoURNAL and the original 
committee, with permission to use space in the JOURNAL. 

This important step was taken in the belief that ultimate 
success in the classics for teacher and student depends not only 
on reading about the classical languages and literatures but also 
on reading im them, for the ability to read with a reasonable 
degree of ease, pleasure, and profit can be developed and main- 
tained only by studying daily something new in the classical 
authors. 

There is no opportunity at this time to discuss the obstacles 
which have prevented many conscientious and self-sacrificing 
teachers from continuing their private reading while they were 
at the firing line defending and advancing the cause of the 
classics. Nor may we at this time consider the many fields and 
methods of classical instruction or the advantages derived from 

1The committee so appointed is made up as follows: A. M. Rovelstad, 
chairman, A. L. Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D., R. J. 


Bonner, University of Chicago, M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Ruby Terrill, East Texas Normal College, Commerce, Tex. 
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the daily reading of new material or the part which a “reading 
circle” plays in fostering such reading. 

Our reading may be widened in four or five ways which are 
obvious to all of us. Unfortunately, however, many teachers are 
compelled by circumstances to confine their extra reading to their 
private study. To these teachers a “reading circle” would be a 
source of help and encouragement. But, where a community 
is too small to permit the organization of a local circle, the next 
best course is to join a larger unit. 

An excellent example of this type is the Classical Reading 
Leaque of New York State. Further information about this 
league may be obtained from the Classical Journal of last June 
under Current Events, and from Professor D. B. Durham, Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y., who has very generously responded 
to the writer’s request for information and copies of printed 
matter. 

A general reading circle in our Association, which comprises 
nearly three thousand members from thirty states, could not have 
the uniformity of standards which characterizes the Reading 
League in such a state as New York. Our problem is much 
more complicated. The best procedure for us is to go slowly 
and to allow the circle to follow its natural development. The 
main point is to begin reading at once and to extend the member- 
ship of the circle and the Association as widely as possible. The 
paradox of the situation is the fact that many of the teachers 
who are outside of the Association need a reading circle fully 
as much as we do. The List of Courses offered will be limited 
to teachers in the secondary schools. The range of courses 
should be something new to read. That is the aim of the List of 
Courses presented later in this article. Experience may cause us 
to reduce or increase the list next year in Parts II and III. It 
is the firm belief of the writer that for Part I no better list could 
be found than the one offered. The range offered by the College 
Entrance Board gives the necessary variety and unity, possesses 
attractiveness, and is standard. Most teachers know, or ought 
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to know, about those requirements. Even if the local school 
authorities are unable to adopt them for the classroom, the 
teacher may use them as a guide for private reading. On the 
other hand, in schools where they do apply, the overburdened 
teacher who has neither time nor energy for extra reading which 
differs from the work done in class can change the material in 
her classroom from year to year and thereby carry out the spirit 
of the reading circle. However, whenever possible, it would be 
better not to limit the private reading in this way. The list of 
authors looks formidable, but Part I will be given in full annually 
as a guide, showing exactly in what direction the reading tends 
and changing only as the requirements are changed. The selec- 
tion and grouping of the courses are affected by the varied needs 
and interests of instructors at the present time. 

Classical teachers in the secondary schools may be classified 
in four more or less distinct groups according to previous train- 
ing: 

Group A. Those who have received a full college training in 
both Latin and Greek. These teachers may find something new 
in the Greek Section or in Parts II and III (and possibly in Part 
I) of the Latin Section. If the list does not contain the courses 
which they desire, they are urged to make their own selections 
from other authors and register in the same manner as the other 
teachers. 

Group B. ‘Those who have completed a strong major in Latin 
without Greek. As far as Latin is concerned, they may follow 
the suggestions made to members of the foregoing group. It is 
very desirable that they take up the study of Elementary Greek 
as soon as possible in connection with some college or university, 
either in residence or by correspondence. Likewise, they would 
find the study of standard translations of Greek masterpieces 
very stimulating to their work in Latin. 

Group C. ‘Those who have had no Greek and only one year 
of Latin beyond the Virgil course. At present the Latin classes 
in many small towns are in their hands. They deserve every 
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encouragement to widen their knowledge of the classical field. 
In the matter of Greek, they are advised to follow the sugges- 
tions offered to Group B. Their reading in Latin should be 
selected from Parts I and II, the choice being determined by 
their own experience. For many, the proper material for this 
year would be found in Part I. Their teaching would receive 
wonderful stimulus, if they would round out their reading in 
Caesar, Nepos, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, and Ovid, as outlined in 
Part I. 

Group D. Those whose preparation in the classics is limited 
to the regular four years of preparatory Latin. The future of 
Latin in some of our smaller towns rests, to a great extent, on 
them. They, too, deserve encouragement. It should seem de- 
sirable that they take full advantage of the wide range in Part I 
during the present year and select from Parts I and II and also 
perhaps from the Greek Section next year. 


LIST OF COURSES FOR 1923-24 


LATIN 
PART I. Authors and works listed under the heading Sources of THE REaAD- 
ING in the following outline, which is based on the Latin requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board for 1923, 1924, 1925: 


SOURCES OF THE READING 


AMOUNT OF READING REQUIRED READING 
Not less in amount than This amount shall be se- 
CAESAR I-IV. lected from: 
CAESAR, Gallic War; 
‘a Civil War; 
NEPOS, Lives. 


Not less in.amount than This amount shall be The reading must include 


CICERO’S four orations selected from: CICERO’S fourth ora- 
against Catiline, the ora- CICERO, Orations; tion against Catiline and 
tion for the Manilian Letters ; the oration for the Man- 
Law, and the one for 3 De Senectute; ilian Law. 

Archias. SALLUST, Catiline; 


” — Jugurthine War. 
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Not less in amount than This amount shall be se- The reading must include 


VIRGIL’S Aeneid I-VI. lected from: VIRGIL’S Aeneid I and 
VIRGIL, Bucolics; IV and the following 
= Georgics; from OVID’S Metamor- 
$ Aeneid; phoses: 

OVID, Metamorphoses; III, 1-137 (Cadmus) ; 

”  Fasti; IV, 55-166 (Pyramus and 
” — Tristia. Thisbe) ; 
IV, 663-764 (Perseus and 
Andromeda) ; 


VI, 165-312 (Niobe) ; 

VIII, 183-235 (Daedalus 
and Icarus) ; 

X, 1-77 (Orpheus and 
Eurydice) ; 

XI, 85-145 (Midas). 


The writer strongly urges that the Gallic War or the Aeneid be completed 
by those who select their new reading from the one or the other of these 
works. The same recommendation is made with reference to the De Senec- 
tute or Catiline or Jugurtha. As for the Civil War or Nepos or the Bucolics 
or the Georgics, the reader may choose to study the entire work or only one 
or more books. An additional oration beyond the number usually required 
is found in almost every school edition of Cicero’s Orations. The same is 
true of the Letters, although the reader should rather select forty or fifty 
pages of them from a separate book devoted to the Letters. The standard 
editions of Selections from Ovid will usually furnish the desired subjects 
and amount to be read in that author. With respect to the other works 
listed, the practice of the school editions varies too much for any discussion 
at this time. 

In general, the average “course” which would be selected by most readers 
may be said to cover from 800 to 1600 lines of text, owing to the variation 
in the length of the books. The committee, however, has not adopted any 
regulations in that matter. Some readers may find time to take several 
“courses” in a year. 


PART II. Authors more commonly read by college undergraduates. 


PROSE 
LIVY, one or more books. PLINY the YOUNGER, Select Letters. 


POETRY 


OVID, see Part IL HORACE, Odes and Epodes or Satires and Epistles. 
TERENCE, Phormio. 


PART III. Authors less commonly read by college undergraduates. 
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PROSE 
SUETONIUS, Lives of the Caesars. SENECA, Moral Essays and Letters. 


POETRY 
JUVENAL, Satires. LUCRETIUS, De Rerum Natura. 


No suggestion as to the number of books to read in Part III is made. The 
selection of authors in Parts II and III will vary slightly each year. 


GREEK 

Epitions. It would be impracticable for the committee to 
present through the pages of the JouURNAL a list of suitable an- 
notated editions and helps. Such a list, including titles, names 
of editors, names and addresses of publishers, and prices, will be 
prepared for each author by the committee and copies of these 
lists will be sent to all registrants who desire them. 

AMOuNT OF READING. This matter will be determined by 
individual circumstances. To begun with, make the selection 
of subjects and amount of work so easy and attractive that you 
will not hesitate to use some of your spare time for this reading. 
In fact, some teachers are so busy that they will accomplish the 
work by changing the material of the classroom from year to 
year according to Part I. At the rate of eight lines a day for 
the school year (the average rate for one “course” in the New 
York League), Book V of the Gallic War would require 128 
days of reading or the Oratio pro Archia about 57 days, and so 
on. But the important point is to get started in reading some- 
thing new regularly and to determine the amount according to 
profit and pleasure. See also Part I. 

MopE oF PRocEDURE. Consider your previous preparation 
and experience and to what group of teachers you would 
naturally belong. Then from the List of Courses select the part 
and authors which would apply to you, in the light of the sugges- 
tions made to your group. Consult some standard histories of 
Greek Literature (such as Wright or Fowler or Jebb or others) 
and of Latin Literature (such as Crutwell or Bender or Mackail 
or others) in regard to the characteristics and extent of the 
works of the authors listed, if these matters are not already 
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familiar to you. This consultation will give you a clearer idea 
of the amount and nature of the reading which you will select, 
will save trouble, and will bring more enjoyment and success to 
the work. If you desire, you may send to the writer (enclosing 
a stamped self-addressed envelope) for a representative list of 
annotated texts and helps which apply to the author or authors 
which you select — one list for each author. Be sure to register 
by postal card with the writer as soon as possible, stating what 
author or authors and what work or works you are planning to 
read during the school year. Late in January send to the writer 
by postal a report on your progress; do likewise in the last part 
of May. Similar reports on registration and progress are de- 
sired from teachers who may prefer to select some work not 
appearing in our list ; also from those who are members of smaller 
reading circles already functioning and wishing to continue their 
traditions and individuality. In fact, the committee for the 
general circle encourages the formation of the greatest possible 
number of such smaller groups for mutual help and inspiration. 
If also it should lead some teachers to take up work with colleges 
or universities either in residence or by correspondence, so much 
the better. The main purpose is to promote all the means of 
wider reading, to prevent it from becoming scattered and aimless, 
and to keep records for future references. 

The reports will be filed away and classified. On the basis of 
them, the Association, through its annual meetings and editors 
and the committee, can make future plans accordingly. In ad- 
dition, the reader may occasionally confer with the committee for 
information. The work of the committee will be distributed 
among its members according to a plan announced later. Each 
member will have charge of a number of authors, offering sug- 
gestions on that phase of the work through articles in the 
JOURNAL and, to a limited extent, through correspondence. But, 
as stated above, all registrations and formal reports on progress 
will be sent by postal card directly to the writer, who will also 
receive all requests for lists of textbooks and helpers. 


Sivas 
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The only expense incurred by the reader, except in the pur- 
chase of books, will be in the postal cards used for registration 
and reports and the stamped self-addressed envelopes to be in- 
closed when requests for information are sent to the writer and 
other members of the committee. The Association itself will 
have no expense for any part of the work, such as the material 
and clerical work of taking care of the reports and mimeograph- 
ing the lists of books. 

In spite of the difficulties and mistakes which are sure to 
occur in the first year of so large an undertaking, the Reading 
Circle will render much assistance and justify the resolutions of 
the Association, if we all co-operate and keep our eyes focused 
on the same goal — the cause of the classics. Let us try it and 
let us do our best. 











Rotes 





THE SIMILE IN VIRGIL 


In a very interesting and suggestive article, Jmprints of the Aeneid 
on Paradise Lost, which appeared in THE CLassicaL JouRNAL, Vol. 
XVIII8 (May, 1923), the statement occurs: “Like Virgil, Milton 
introduces his innumerable similes with the familiar ‘as when’ 
(veluti), except in the shorter comparisons where no formal word is 
needed” (p. 468). 

One would, I think, infer from this that veluti is the word most 
frequently employed by Virgil in the Aeneid to introduce his more 
formal, “Homeric,” similes. As I rather doubted the probability of 
this, I have looked through the poem, noting the occurrences of the 
various similes, and obtain results as follows: 

Veluti appears (1.148; 11.304, 379, 626; IV.402; VI.707; VII.462; 
IX.59, 435 ; XII.103, 684, 749) 12 times. 

Velut (1V.441; V.439; X.405, 693. 803; XI.809; XII.365, 473, 
521, 715, 908) 11 times. 

Ut (V.448, 588; VII.587; [X.551; X.454; X1.751; XII.587) 7 
times. 

Uti (VII.528) once. 

Sicut (VIII.22) once. 

Qualis (ubi) (1.316, 430, 498; 11.223, 471; III.679; IV.69, 143, 
301; V.213, 273; VI.205, 270, 453, 784; VIII.589, 622; IX.563; X. 
264, 640; X1.68, 492, 624, 659; XII.4, 331, 451) 27 times. 

Quantus (1X.668; XII.701) twice. 

Qui (X.641) once. 

Talis (1X.701) once. 

Ceu (11.416; V.527; VII.378, 674, 699; IX.30, 339, 792; X.723; 
XI.297) 10 times. 

Quam (+ adjective or adverb) (V.458; V1.309; IX.669; X.763; 
XI.721) 5 times. 

Non tam (+ adjective) (V.144) once. 

Non secus(ac) (VIII.391; X.272; XI1.856) 3 times. 
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Haud secus (X1.456) once. 

? Cum primum (VIII.408) once. 

It will thus be seen that veluti occurs a total of but 12 times in 84 
examples ; qualis appears 27 times. V eluti and velut together consti- 
tute but 23 examples, and would require the additional 7 of ut to 
reach a total higher than qualis, which with its kindred talis, quantus, 
and qui, would reach the figure of 31 in all. 

A. D. Fraser 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


HOMER’S LITTLE FISHES AGAIN 


Having read with no small pleasure and profit the recent discus- 
sions on the Homeric heroes’ dislike of fish (CLASSICAL JOURNAL, 
XVII, pp. 461-3, XVIII, pp. 240-43), I venture to offer a suggestion 
by way of compromise. 

The facts are, firstly, that Homer represents respectable people, 
like Menelaos for example, as eating fish only in the last extremity ; 
secondly, that he represents some people, presumably not so respec- 
table, as catching them with fairly elaborate tackle, and so presumably 
making a habit of eating them’; thirdly, that he calls them iepoé which 
means something very like “tabu”; and fourthly, that he nowhere 
says that anyone was smitten by a curse for eating them. 

I suggest that the first and last facts have nothing to do with the 
second and third. 

Homer’s gentry are pretty generally thought to be Northerners of 
some kind, perhaps of actual Nordic stock; so for example, from 
widely different points of view, think Prof. Ridgeway (Early Age 
of Greece) and Mr. H. I. Peake (The Bronze Age and the Keltic 
World). They certainly spoke Greek, which is an Indo-Germanic, 
or, to adopt Dr. Giles’ convenient name a Wiro language. Now it 
is notorious, firstly, that Wiro is very poor in names for fish in 
general, or for particular kinds of fishes; secondly, that Nordics as 
a rule are no great eaters of fish. Thus in England, where the 
population contains a very large proportion of Nordic-Alpine ele- 
ments (pure Nordic and pure Alpine are rae),? fish seems to have 

12 80-82, whatever exactly xépas may mean. 

2See H. J. Fleure in Oxford Survey of British Empires: British Isles, 
p. 316. 
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been out of favor with the peasant and artisan classes for a long 
while. In Shakespeare, when Kent wishes to pose as a bluff honest 
English serving-man, he professes amongst other things to “eat no 
fish” (King Lear, Act I, Sc. iv, 1. 16) ; and Macauley testifies, in his 
review of Southey’s Colloquies on Society, that the prejudice still 
existed strongly in his day, i.e., the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Things have changed now, and fried-fish shops drive a roaring, 
and odorous, trade ; but the traditional old-fashioned Englishman is like 
the Homeric noble in his preference for beef, mutton, and pork, and 
plenty of them, over anything that swims.* I suggest therefore that 
the Achaian heroes simply regarded fish as a nasty food, fit only for 
wretched foreigners, not as iepoi or dangerous at all. 

But Homer, who was a great saga-man, very observant, and not 
a noble (though I can hardly agree with Prof. Scott that he was 
very poor; is it not likelier that he inherited a quite respectable 
livelihood as a bard?), knew something of the wretched foreigners 
and their ways; therefore he incidentally mentions the low-class 
occupation of catching fish to eat, and casually calls the creatures 
“tabu,” because no doubt his poorer Anatolian or Mediterranean 
neighbours did observe certain tabus respecting them, and feared 
certain supernatural punishments if these tabus were broken. To 
observe a tabu sometimes with regard to a food one eats at other 
times is a common action enough.* But all Homer knew or cared 
about it was that they were called “tabu” for some reason or other, 
and it made a good enough epitheton constans for them. 

H. J. Rose 

UNIVvERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


8 Religious prejudice may have had something to do with this fish being 
avoided as a food appropriated to Popish fast-days. But I think that this can 
have been no more than a secondary motive; for Michaelmas goose and 
Christmas plum-pudding, which are as closely associated with pre-Reformation 
holy days as ever fish can have been, continue to flourish, despite a slight 
check under the Commonwealth. The people had a conscience only against 
the food they did not like.— It is noteworthy that some of the most typical 
British fishing communities are not, and do not call themselves English. 

#It was just what the later Greeks themselves did with regard to grain, 
at the Hyakinthia, for instance; the Syrians with regard to the sacred fish 
of Atargatis, but not all fish; and all Polynesians with regard to certain foods 
at certain times. 
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TO WASH A BRICK 
“laterem lauem,” Terence, Phormio, line 186 


The slave, Geta, is greatly excited over the arrival of his master, 
Demipho, who will surely be angry at the news of his son’s marriage 
and will, he fears, himself punish him. In his soliloquy he asks him- 
self, “Shall I try to clear myself ?”, but at once dismisses the idea with 
the colloquialism, “laterem lauem’”’ — “I should be washing a brick.” 

Commentators compare the Hellenic proverb rAivOov rAvvas, and at 
the most explain the expression to mean: “I should lose my labor,” 
or “Labor lost.” But the full significance is lost by the student, 
because at the mention of the word brick he naturally thinks of the 
ordinary red kiln-baked brick of today. He naturally fails to see 
how the expression “to wash a brick” may connote “wasted labor” 
or “useless effort.” One can clean a modern brick. To scrub or 
wash a brick walk or fire-place is not a fruitless task by any means. 

However, the expression becomes clear when we transport our- 
selves from the modern to the Hellenic world. As the commentators 
have pointed out, laterem lauere is doubtless a translation of divOov 
mdivev, and the idiom is Hellenic. Now a brick meant an entirely 
diifferent thing to the Hellene, from what it does to us of today. He 
did not think of the hard kiln-baked brick which has been used so 
extensively by the Romans, and by moderns; he thought of the sun- 
dried brick. 

From earliest times—the houses of the Early Helladic Period 
(2500-2000 B.C.) for instance — and down through the historical 
period, the private houses were ordinarily constructed of sun-dried 
brick. The courses of sun-dried brick were placed upon a founda- 
tion-wall of stone which rose above the ground a foot or two to keep 
the dampness and water from disintegrating the clay and under- 
mining the wall. This wall of sun-dried brick was reinforced at 
intervals by horizontal and vertical timbers (tie beams). The roof 
and eaves protected the sun-dried brick from the rain, and still 
further protection was given to the wall by a coating of clay, or of 
plaster, which was often white-washed with lime. 

This was the regular type of house- and wall-construction, not 
only in the Bronze Age, but also in the Classical Period when the 
proverb must have been in common use. (The same type of walls is 
to be seen today in modern Hellas.) Not only dwellings, but even 
the early temples had walls of sun-dried brick. The Heraion at 
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Olympia had such a wall standing on the stone orthostates — fortun- 
ately for us, for, as is well known, it was due to-the disintegrated clay 
wall that the Hermes of Praxiteles was preserved. This is worth 
noting, for once the roof was destroyed and the sun-dried brick wall 
became exposed to the elements, disintegration rapidly followed, and 
the rain transformed the rectangular bricks into a bed of mud. 

It is also worth while, in passing, to call the attention of the stu- 
dents to this transformation of walls into mud under the action of 
rains, and to explain thereby, how it is that cities can be built one 
upon another. The idea of nine superimposed settlements at Troy is 
usually a baffling mystery to the student, unacquainted with the 
phenomenon of stratification produced largely by the accretions from 
house and city walls of sun-dried brick. 

Bearing in mind the, effect of rain on this sun-dried brick, one 
readily grasps the significance of the expression “to wash a brick.” 
Of course, it is “labor wasted.” One cannot clean such a brick. The 
more water one adds and the more one scrubs, the dirtier or muddier 
it becomes, and still worse, soon there is not any brick at all; it has 
disappeared. Washing a brick not only failed to clean it, but it actu- 
ally “used up” the brick, or transformed the brick into mud. Per- 
haps there was this double significance of futility in the idiom. One 
might just as well try to wash a clod of earth. zdAivOov rAdvew, “to 
wash a brick,” therefore, to the Hellene certainly was “labor lost.” 

J. Penrosk HarRLAND 
University oF NortTH CAROLINA 


ANNOTATIUNCULAE ON BIRDS 
The Song of the Nightingale 


Coleridge and other English poets regard the nightingale’s song as 
merry. The ascription of joyousness to its notes is, however, largely 
modern. Professor Martin, The Birds of the Latin Poets, p. 131, 
says of Pervigilium Veneris, 87-91: “This passage is almost unique 
in its denial of sorrow to the nightingale’s song.” Many Greek 
references to the melancholy strains of this bird have been collected 
by Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 13. 

There was, however, at least one Greek who differed from his 
fellow-countrymen in detecting a tone of gladness. This apologist 
for nightingales says: “Methinks . . . they do not lament, but only 
sing” (Philostr. Her., Prooemium). 
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The Hibernation of the Swallow 

In Aristotle’s De Animalibus Historia, 8.16, the swallow is included 
in a list of birds which the philosopher thought did not migrate, but 
hibernated in haunts or retreats near by. This is obviously a piece 
of popular or traditional lore which science had not yet had time to 
refute. 

This idea died a lingering death. Near the middle of the first 
chapter of Westward Ho! Kingsley ascribes to the superstitious hero 
of the story, Amyas Leigh, a belief that reflected contemporary folk 
notions: “He held that the swallows slept all the winter at the bot- 
tom of the horse-pond.” For other instances of the survival of this 
idea, see E. W. Martin, op. cit., pp. 232-235. 


The Ostrich as a Sailor 


Among the new experiences of the Greeks on the expedition with 
Cyrus the Younger was the sight of ostriches. In speaking of their 
method of locomotion Xenophon (Anab., 1.5.3) describes them as 
“using their wings like a sail.” The same simile occurred to Darwin. 
In The Voyage of the Beagle, p. 85 (Everyman’s Library), he says 
of these ungainly creatures: “. . . at the first start they expand their 
wings, and like a vessel make all sail.” 

The Sacred Doves of Syria 


We are told by Xenophon (Anab., 1.4.9) that the Syrians did not 
permit any one to harm doves. This bare statement may well be 
amplified by a passage which does not seem to have found its way 
into our textbooks on Xenophon. Philo Judaeus (ap. Euseb., Praep. 
Evang., 8.4.64) thus comments upon the great number of doves he 
saw at the seaside city of Ascalon in Syria: “During my stay there 
as I was going to the temple of my native land to offer prayer and 
sacrifice, I saw at the cross-roads and at every house a multitude of 
doves beyond power of calculation. When I asked the reason, I was 
told that it was not lawful to catch them, for the use of them had 
been forbidden to the inhabitants from days of old. As a result they 
had become tame through their fearlessness, so that they always 
shared not only the dwellings of the people, but even their meals and 
reveled in their immunity from harm.” 

Birds and Pests 


On the authority of Eudoxus, Aelian (Historia Animalium, 17.19) 
preserves for us a story which he leaves to the reader to credit or 
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distrust. When the Galatae see a cloud of locusts swooping down 
upon their crops, they offer prayers and make sacrifices to enchant 
birds. These listen and come in a general expeditionary force and 
destroy the locusts. If any one hunts these birds, the punishment is 
death ; but if the guilty man is pardoned and escapes, the birds become 
angry and no longer deign to listen when summoned. Another won- 
derful tale of birds which came in answer to prayer and saved crops 
from destruction by insects is told by Zosimus (1.57) and repeated 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist., 10.75: cf. 11.106). 

These stories are parelleled by an incident in Utah described in the 
Outlook (Vol. 126, p. 364). “The pioneers’ first crop, in 1848, was 
threatened with destruction by myriads of crickets. The people 
despaired of destroying these pests, but great flocks of gulls from 
Salt Lake appeared, devoured the crickets, and delivered the pioneers 
from impending starvation — miraculously, they believed. These 
gulls are said still to be seen in the vicinity of the Great Salt Lake; 
their killing was made punishable by law.” 

Eucene S. McCartney 


UNIvErs!ItTy oF MICHIGAN 




















Current Events 





[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., 
for territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic 
States; Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Middle States, west to the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; 
Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the South- 
western States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss 
Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Portland Ore., and to Mr. Walter 
A. Edwards, Los Angeles High Cchool, Los Angeles, Cal. This department 
will present everything that is properly news— occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


New York 

At the annual meeting of the Managing Committee of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens, held in New York City, 
May 12, it was voted to offer the new fellowship in Ancient Greek 
Language, Literature and History, beginning with the School year 
1924-25. Candidates will be required to pass a rather simple exami- 
nation in Modern Greek language, but not in any archaeological sub- 
ject. The specific requirements for this fellowship will be announced 
later. Any student of Greek, whether graduate or an undergraduate 
senior, who is interested in this fellowship, should communicate with 
the chairman of the committee on fellowships, Professor Samuel E. 
Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

The fellowships in Archaeology for the coming year have been 
awarded to Mr. Philip H. Davis, A.B., Princeton, 1921; A.M., 1922, 
and Miss Hazel D. Hansen, A.B. Stanford Univeristy, 1920, A.M. 
1921. Both Mr. Davis and Miss Hansen have been students at the 
School during the past year, the former as Fellow of the Institute. 

The Medea of Euripides was given in Greek on May 2, by the 
Greek Club of Wells College, under the direction of Professor Agnes 
Carr Vaughan. Incidental music, composed for the occasion by 
Stuart Mason, for harp, two flutes, and clarinet, is to be published 
later and will be available for future performances of the Medea. 

The play was in every way a great success. 
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California 

The regular spring meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, Southern Section, was held at the Canterbury Inn, 
Los Angeles, Saturday, April 28, with about sixty in attendance. 
After a delightful hour at luncheon, the President, Miss Mary A. 
Tucker, of the Hollywood High School, opened the program. Pro- 
fessor A. P. McKinley in a brief statement outlined the results so far 
made public of the Classical League investigation, and Professor 
W. D. Ward of Occidental College explained the plans for the forth- 
coming presentation of the Medea of Euripides at Occidental. The 
play is to be given in an English translation made by Dr. Ward him- 
self. 

Miss Josephine Abel, recently returned from a year in the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome, brought us greetings from the Academy and 
also from the Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 

Mr. E. W. Clark, principal of the Venice High School, in the first 
formal address of the afternoon, summarized for us the results of 
his many trips through Italy, telling what he had observed of the 
work of Carter, Hillson, Lanciani, Boni, and others. He exhibited 
several valuable specimens of Etruscan lamps and told of their use- 
fulness to the excavator in determining the date of ruins in which 
they are found. He showed also many casts of Roman coins to 
illustrate the information coins give us of certain buildings no longer 
existing even in ruin. 

Dr. John Adams, Emeritus Head of the Department of Education 
in the University of London, testified to the value of classical studies 
from his own observation of the progress of Latin and non-Latin 
students. He spoke favorably of Dr. Rouse’s methods of teaching, 
declaring that Latin is not a dead language. But he urged also wide 
reading of Latin authors in translation to supplement the portions 
studied in the original. He drew several very instructive parallels 
between the military operations in the Punic Wars and in the World 
War. 

Professor H. E. Robbins of Pomona College then paid an earnest 
and fitting tribute to the memory of the late Dr. D. H. Colcord of 
Pomona College, a pioneer in Latin teaching in Southern California, 
who after thirty years of service in the field of high scholarship found 
a peaceful end to his labors while still on duty. 
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The program was varied with two very acceptable vocal numbers 
given by Miss Marion Woodley, of Hollywood. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: President, Pro- 
fessor Ruth Brown of the University of Southern California; Vice- 
President, F. B. Glass, San Fernando High School; Secretary, Miss 
Esther Jean Spencer, Lincoln High School; Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Miss Isabelle Stevens, Glendale High School, and 
Miss Nellie $. Cronkhite, Long Beach High School. 

The Circulus Classicus, Latin Club of the Girls’ High School at 
Riverside, California, held their second annual Roman banquet on the 
18th of April. The guests laid aside their own names for the occasion 
and assumed the names of ancient Romans. They assembled in the 
school cafeteria, dressed in togas and crowned with wreaths. The 
banquet was served on low tables and the guests took their places on 
cushions placed on the floor. After the consul, Cicero, had offered an 
invocation to the gods, Freshmen, acting as slaves, served the banquet. 
Between the courses, Caesar and Romulus were chosen to take part 
in an archery contest, Dido danced, and Aeneas told of his wander- 
ings through the lower world. Romulus and Remus shocked some of 
the statesmen by appearing clad in the skins of wild animals. The 
banquet was attended by over fifty-five students and was proclaimed 
a decided success by all. 

Berkeley.—A meeting of the Central Section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific States was held July 2 to 6, 1923, opening with 
a presentation of the photo-play “Julius Caesar,” under the auspices 
of the Extension Devision of the University of California. 

In two afternoon sessions, at each of which about a hundred per- 
sons were present, the following papers were presented : “The Classics 
from the Point of View of the Development of Modern Education,” 
Dr. R. S. French, principal of the California School for the Blind ; 
“Some Greek and Roman Swimmers,” Professor B. O. Foster, Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University; “The Classics in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Professor Henry S. Canby, Yale University ; “Latin from the 
Standpoint of the Publisher,” Mr. Frederick A. Rice; “Problems in 
Junior High School Latin,’ Miss Nina M. Farwell, Willard Junior 
High School, Berkeley, California; “What the Teacher of the Clas- 
sics Needs to Attain the Objectives in Secondary Latin,” Miss Fran- 
ces E. Sabin. 
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The above meetings were held in connection with the session of the 
National Education Association; and, on the afternoon of July 5, 
there was an open meeting of the regional committee of the American 
Classical League, at which Dr. C. C. Conrad, the chairman, presided, 
and the principal address was delivered by Dean West. 


Iowa 

Iowa City—On May 23, Athena Literary Society of the University 
of Iowa put on an out-door representation of the ancient Athenian 
festival of the Panathenaea, as portrayed in the Parthenon frieze. 
Members of the society, garbed as Athenian men, women, girls, and 
priestesses, delegates from the other societies, as Greek ambassadors, 
and several children, in Greek costume, assembled on the campus to 
view the contests. These consisted of singing, interpretative dancing, 
a children’s contest, a Pyrrhic dance, a pantomime of the Pentathlon, 
and a torch race. After the presentation of wreaths to the victors, 
the group moved in solemn procession to an improvised Parthenon, 
where a gold-embroidered saffron robe was offered to a living statue 
of Athena. The spring banquet of the society, held immedaitely 
afterwards, took the form of the Panathenaic feast. It is planned to 
make the ceremony an annual affair. Miss Lillian B. Lawler of the 
department of Latin and Greek had charge of the festival. 


Massachusetts 
The Annual Meeting of the Classical Club of Greater Boston was 


held at Boston University on Saturday, May 26, with the President, 
Professor Alexander H. Rice, in the chair. In the first address Pro- 
fessor W. J. Battle of the University of Texas emphasized the re- 
semblance between the chief issues of the World War and those of 
the Peloponnesian War, as told by Thucydides. 

Professor E. Charlton Black of the English Department of Boston 
University spoke in a most interesting manner of his life as a student 
in Edinburg University in the seventies, and showed how the teaching 
of Blackie and Sellar in the Classics laid a solid foundation in Eng- 
lish for such men as Stevenson, Barrie, Carlyle, and Browning. 

At the close of the meeting refreshments were served. 
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Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. UttmMan 
University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the 
classroom. Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching 
problems to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as 
appear to be of general interest will be published in this department. Others 
will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to 
send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, 
methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will be 
published if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

Whenever you or your pupils come upon an article which attacks 
the study of Latin or when you listen to a speaker who does this, 
count up the number of different words in the article or some part of 
it and see how many are of Latin origin. Or else take the teeth 
out of the attack by substituting “blank” for every word of Latin 
origin and then read it to your pupils. Still another way is to sub- 
stitute an English word of non-Latin origin and see what a curious 
jargon results. Few things will drive home the value of Latin for 
English more effectively than this quiet but judicious use of a critic’s 
remarks. 


Parallels 

Some interesting parallels have been sent in. Pliny Ep. X. 58.1 
cites the case of the philosopher Archippus who was summoned for 
jury duty and asked to be excused on account of his profession. If 
we recall that “philosopher” is really equivalent to “college profes- 
sor” the modernness of the case is obvious. 

The question of “academic freedom” is suggested in Cicero Tusc. 
Disp. 1.83. Has a professor the right to teach what he pleases in the 
classroom? King Ptolemy forced the philosopher Hegesias to dis- 
continue the lectures, in which he showed that death releases man 
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from his troubles, on the ground that many listeners committed sui- 
cide. An effective teacher if there ever was one! 


Procedure in Hearing Translation 

Professor M. E. Armstrong of Olivet College writes: 

Yes, to your view of usually allowing a student to finish a translation before 
correction. Even your exceptions are such as I would make. 

Another college professor writes: 

I was interested in what you had to say recently about interrupting a pupil 
who makes a mistake, and as you asked for expression of opinion here is 
mine. I have always questioned the dictum that the teacher should not in- 
terrupt, because a pupil who makes a mistake early in a sentence is almost 
sure to make others to balance it before he comes to the end of the sentence; 
he has a certain sense of harmony between what he makes out of the first 
part of a sentence and the latter parts — consequently he follows his early 
error by still others. I think it is worth while to cut him off from the oppor- 
tunity to add to his first mistake, and I do not believe that any fear of making 
him more nervous by interrupting him ought to prevent a teacher from cor- 
recting him at once. He will get used to interruptions if he knows why they 
occur, and probably in the long run make fewer mistakes this way than in 
the other. I do not care to have you quote me by name, but I wish to vote 
one against the traditional doctrine on this point. 


Caesar’s Bridge 

Mrs. Ruth Vollmer of Bryan, Ohio, writes: 

After reading the question in the May Classical Journal concerning the 
building of a model of Czsar’s bridge, I decided that I would tell you what 
we did in our Cesar class two years ago. We did not have a large number 
of boys in the class, but their fathers coéperated in cutting the trees and 
bringing the material to town in wagons. They succeeded in making quite a 
large, substantial bridge over a small stream in our park. It is used every 
day by the public and is really appreciated as it is in a convenient place. 
The pupils did the translating themselves to get directions, and of course 
used all diagrams available. I «ight add that the girls’ part in building the 
bridge was the giving of a picnic supper in the park the day the bridge was 
built. We all had such a good time. It was worth the effort. 

Miss Grace Edwards, Secretary of the Classical Club of the Clin- 
ton, Illinois, High School, writes that the club has a number of models 


of Czsar’s bridge, made by pupils, which it is willing to sell. 


Punning Riddles 

Miss Florence E. Roth of the Sudlow Intermediate School, Daven- 
port, Iowa, sends the following riddles made up by her eighth grade 
Latin class. The Latin words in the first group are to be pronounc- 
ed according to the English pronunciation; in the second, according 
to the Roman. 
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What was the wretched man called by the citizens? Miser. 

In what is there room for all? Omnibus. 

Who threw the ball under the cross-bar? Sub. 

What do we do when we withdraw from a crowd? Reducit. 

Whom do children obey? Parent. 

What did you hear in the night? Nox. 

What bird can sing well? Canere. 

Whose attitude of mind has changed toward suffrage in the last few 
years? Mens. 

What would a man do to someone who had damaged his property? Suum. 
What adjective describes a person who stares at you blankly while you 
ask his name? Dum. 

Of what sort are people who are always willing to give? Generis. 

I am the addition of numbers. Sum. 

What is the title of an older man? Senior. 

What does the teacher say when a boy comes in slowly? Tarde. 
What bird do we hope to destroy in this country? Spere. 

What is a name given to so many little children? Tot. 

Name an animal that can eat chickens as readily as a firebrand can burn 
paper. Fax. 

If a person should be a visitor, what would he be asked to do first? Sit. 
What person does not entertain an enemy? Hostis. 

What would you say if someone asked you to wash your face in snow? 
Nix. 

Give me something on this side of my face. Cis. 

What did the clerk call the two girls sent to the store? Missus. 

Three boys were lost and we could not find a of them. Tres. 

A southerner spoke of his favorite song which was Dizi. 








Miss Jean M. Young of the Traer, Ia., High School, sends the 


following, prepared by her Cicero class. 


1. 


> & 


If some men lived forty miles from their work and there were no trains 
or street cars, where and how would they go at quitting time? Homini- 
bus (home in a bus). 

How many brave men are there in camp? Forti. 

What does a boy do if someone asks him a riddle? Gessit. 

When death comes what will we have then? Tum (tomb). 

What does Mrs. Newlywed usually give her husband to eat instead of 
cake? Do. 

What is the reply of the proud, young lady when two admirers tell her 
she looks particularly beautiful? Duae. 

What does the small boy cry when J select and attempt to get some 
valued possession of his? Lego (le’go). 

If a lonely, small boy were traveling overseas, what might he find in the 
stern of the ship for enjoyment? Puppi. 

In many villages of the west, what citizen is most revered by the herds- 
man? Pastor. 
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10. When a man succeeds in getting money, in what does he carry it. 
Valet (wallet). 

11. When a man owns a large, well equipped fleet, what adjective do we use 
to describe it? Classi. 

12. What relative usually is born before we are? Ante. 

13. What kind of work appeals to some people? Opera. 

14. How did the animals go into the ark? Jntus (in two’s). 


Latin Mother Goose 

The pupils of Miss Clark of the Central High School, Washington, 
D. C., have put together a Latin Mother Goose Book, which is an 
interesting and simple way of doing extra composition work. The 
following are samples: 


Erat parva puella, 

Cui erat parvus cincinnus 
In media fronte. 

Et cum erat bona, 
Optima erat; 

Sed cum mala erat, 
Erat horrida. 


O mea Maria 

Tota contraria 

Quid tibi crescit in horto? 
Testae et crotuli 

Sunt mihi flosculi 

Cum hyacinthino serto. 


Humpty Dumpty in muro sedebat; 
Humpty Dumpty casum magnum habuit; 
Omnes equi regis 

Et omnes viri regis 

Humpty Dumpty iungere non potuerunt. 


Macaronic Poetry 

Profitable and serious work may be made pleasant by the amuse- 
ment of mixing Latin and English in verse. Below are given a few 
simple stanzas of a life of Cicero in fifteen stanzas, written by Imo- 
gene Mullins, a pupil in Miss Sandy’s class in the Greencastle, Ind., 
High School: 


My nomen est M. T. Cicero 
My domus est in Rome 
Vixi there till Clodius 
Made me leave my home. 
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Natus sum at Arpinum 
In CVI B. C. 

My pater erat Romanus knight 
Et so was I, you see. 


Then I met Lucius Catiline 
Who wanted the consulship. 

A femina, Fulvia, helped me out 
And I made poor Catiline slip. 


Dixi for the poet Archias 
In LXII B. C. 
Then made Clodius my enemy. 
He resolved to get even with me. 


Clodius got the upper hand 
And had me sent in exile; 

Dixit I was wrong to put to death 
The conspirators without a trial. 


Caesar occisus est a senatu. 
Octavian came in his stead. 
It’s most impossible to tell you 

But I soon lost my head. 


Latin Newspapers 
Latin newspapers have been mentioned in previous “Hints” as 


excellent devices for composition work. They also do much to stim- 
ulate interest. Two of the Mother Goose versions given above are 
from “Tuba,” Vol. II, No. 1, published at Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

At the Clinton, IIl., High School, a paper is published annually 
during the Annual Latin Week (see the CLassicaL JourNAL, XVII, 
p. 232) under the direction of the teacher, Miss Abby L. Ross. The 
two numbers before me also contain Mother Goose versions, as well 
as short essays, jokes, and verse in Latin. In addition they give 
some excellent arguments in English for the study of Latin. 
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